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THE REPORT 



of 

THE PRESIDENT OE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

FOB 

THE SESSION 1850-51. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty, 

I have the honor of submitting to your Majesty this Second 
Report of the operations of Queen’s College, Belfast, embracing the last Session 
from its opening in the middle of October, 1850, till its close on the 15th of 
June, 1851. The organization of the different Faculties, which another year 
has enabled the authorities at the College to carry forward towards completion ; 
the amount of scientific and literary labour that has been undertaken and 
accomplished both by the Professors and Students ; the consolidation and 
harmony of the varied Collegiate interests ; the consequent unity of action and 
of purpose characterising the whole proceedings of the College ; the number 
of Students on the Roll; and, above all, the establishment of the Queen’s 
University now in full operation, securing to the different departments Degrees 
equal in privilege and value to those of any other University — all these enable 
me to submit this Report to your Majesty with a feeling of satisfaction which 
will be shared by the supporters of United Education and the friends of 
National enlightenment. 

2. In various respects the Queen’s Colleges differ from most existing institu- 
tions, both in their courses and operations. The present state of society 
demanded the introduction of the applied, practical and natural sciences to as 
great an extent as is compatible with the essentials of strictly professional 
education ; but this advancement on old established systems, now brought 
for two years to the test of experiment, has confirmed all the general im- 
pressions which the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Colleges from the 
outset entertained of the importance of adapting instruction, even as it regards 
the professions themselves, to the wants of the community, and those economic 
purposes of which science is the real foundation. The details of this Report 
will more fully illustrate these views. Nor will it, I trust, be less apparent 
whilst the objects of science and literature have been zealously prosecuted, 
that the paramount interests of Religion have, in any sense, been dissociated 
from that true education which deals with the youth not only as an intellectual 
but as a moral and accountable being. The Collegiate Scheme established by 
your Majesty has solved the problem of combining the various denominations 
for mental culture, without interference with religious convictions, and of 
providing, at the same time, for the young man, if under age, that spiritual 
instruction of which his parents approve, or, if above age, which his own choice 
and position may dictate. The Reports of the two Deans of Residences, 
published herewith, will satisfactorily establish this important fact. 
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3. The only changes which took place in the professorial ranks during the past 
year were, the transference of Mr. MacDouall from the Latin to the Greek Chair, 
in consequence of tlie acceptance by the Key. Frederick Ringwood of the Head 
Mastership of Dungannon Royal School ; and the appointment of the Rev. 
Charles Reichel' to the Professorship of Latin. By this means the efficiency of 
the Classical department has been fully sustained. 

4. The protracted illness of Professor Blakey prevented a Course of Lectures on 
Logic from being delivered during the past Session ; hut his Excellency has 
issued such instructions as will secure proper Courses in this branch and in 
Metaphysics during the next Winter. 



5. Referring to the different Faculties, I give the Official Returns of Numbers 
and Classes as have been made out from the Roll-book, and authenticated by 
the Registrar : — 



Number of Matriculated Students attending Second Session, 

„ Students who Matriculated in October and November, 1850, 
Admitted a Student of Second Tear, ad eundem, from T.C.D., 



54 

55 

1 



Total Matriculated Students attending this Session, 
„ Non- Matriculated Students „ 



110 

74 



Total Number of Students 

SCHOLARS. 

Arts Scholars of First Year, Science Division, 

» » Literary „ 

„ Second Year, Science „ 

„ „ Literary „ 

Total Number of Scholars in Arts, ... 

Medical Scholars of First Year, 

„ Second Year, 



184 



12 

12 

5 

10 



2 

2 



Total Number of Medical Scholars, 



4 



Law Scholar of First Year, 

„ Second Year, 



1 

1 



Total Number of Law Scholars, 



2 



Civil Engineering Scholar of Second Year, 

Total Number of Civil Engineering Scholars, 

Agricultural Scholars of First Year, 

„ Second Year, ... 

Total Number of Agricultural Scholars, 

Total Number of Scholars, 



1 



1 



2 

2 



4 



50 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS ATTENDING THE SEVERAL CLASSES. 



Greek. — First Year, Students Matriculated, 
„ Second Year, „ „ ... 

„ Non-Matriculated Students, ... 



44 

25 

5 



Total attending Greek Class, 



74 



LaI’in — F irst Year, Matriculated Students, 
„ Second Year, „ „ 

„ Non-Matriculated, „ 



44 

24 

4 



Total attending Latin Class, 



72 
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English Literature. — Matriculated, 

„ „ Non- Matriculated, 

Total Number attending English Literature, 

Modern Languages. — Matriculated, ... ... ... ... 55 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, ... ... ... 2 

Total attending Modem Languages, ... ... 57 




Mathematics. — First Tear, Matriculated, 
,, Second Year, 

„ Non-Matriculated, 



50 



7 



Total attending Mathematics, 



65 



Natural Philosophy. — Matriculated, 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, 



19 

25 



Total attending Natural Philosophy, ... ... 44 



Chemistry. — Matriculated, ... ... ... ... 44 

„ Non-Matriculated, ... ... ... ... 9 

Total attending Chemistry Class, ... ... ... 53 

Practical Chemistry. — Matriculated, ... ... ... 5 

,, Non-Matriculated, ... ... ... 2 

Total attending Practical Chemistry, ... ... 7 

Laboratory. — Pupils engaged in Chemical Analysis, ... ••• 6 

Total engaged in Chemical Analysis, ... ... 6 

Natural History (Zoology and Botany). — Matriculated, ... ... 38 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, ... 3 

Total attending Natural History, ... ... ... 41 



Mineralogy and Geology. — M atriculated, ... ... ... 6 

Civil Engineering. — F irst Year, Matriculated, ... ... ... 9 

„ Second Year, „ ... ... ... 3 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, ... ... 1 

Total attending Civil Engineering, ... ... ... 13 

Agricultural. — F irst and Second Years, ... ... ... 21 

Total attending Agricultural, ... ... ... 21 

Anatomy and Physiology. — M atriculated, ... , ... ... 16 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, ... ... ... 20 

Total attending Anatomy, ... ... ... 36. 

Practical Anatomy. — M atriculated, ... ;.. ... ... 12 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, ... ... ... 20 

Total attending Practical Anatomy, ... ... ... 32 



Practice oe MEDiciNE.^-Matriculated, ... ... ... 4 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, ... ... ... 13 

Total attending Practice of Medicine, ... ... .17 

Practice of Surgery. — Matriculated, ... ... ... 6 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, ... ... ... 9 

Total attending Practice of Surgery, ... ... 15 
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Materia Medica. — Matriculated, 

„ „ Non-Matriculated, 



4 

10 



Total attending Materia Medica, 



14 



Midwifery. — Matriculated, 

„ Non-Matxiculated, 



2 

8 



Total attending Midwifery, 



10 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Matriculated, 

,, „ Non-Matriculated, 



4 

4 



Total attending Medical Jurisprudence, 



8 



Law — First Year, Matriculated, 
„ Second Year, „ 

„ Non-Matriculated, ... 



4 

6 

6 



Total attending Law, 



16 



Jurisprudence — First Year, Matriculated, 
„ Second Year, 

„ Non-Matriculated, . . . 



4 

6 

1 



Total attending Jurisprudence, 



11 



Received by tbe Bursar, for Session 1850-51, from tlie Students, as Class 
fees, &c.j £1320 10,?. 



A. Dickey, Bursar. 



6. In the First Session of the College, the number of Non-Matriculated 
Students was 107, and of Matriculated, 85. This large number, at the opening 
of the College, is to he accounted for partly by the circumstance that many 
young men, who had previously prosecuted their education at the Royal Institu- 
tion at Belfast and other places, entered the Queen’s College for a year to 
complete it ; partly because a number fell back to compete for the Scholarships ; 
and, to a considerable extent, by the fact that the College not having com- 
menced its operations for a year after the expected period, there existed an 
accumulation of Students at the time of opening. Taking these circumstances 
into account, and considering the past Session, by itself, as a fair test of the 
second year’s operations, I speak the sentiments of the Council and Professors 
in expressing gratification that since the opening of the College, in the Session. 
1849-50, 287 Students have been enrolled, and that 184 regularly attended 
•during the past year. The Students who Matriculated last Session are young 
men fresh from the different Preparatory Schools ; and it is illustrative of the 
impulse which has been given to education by the establishment of the College, 
that these are held by their respective Professors to be fully equal, for their 
standing, even with those who fell hack from different Colleges, and carried some 
of the First Year’s Scholarships. 

7. The investigations of comparative merit at the Supplemental, Entrance, and 
Scholarship Examinations in October last, occupied the Professors several days, 
and were conducted with great strictness and impartiality. The competition for 
Honors and Prizes, both at the opening and close of the Session, was remarkably 
close, and made it difficult, in many instances, for the Examiners to decide on the 
relative merits of the candidates. I refer to the Appendix, No. 1, for an outline of 
the subjects of examination for Scholarship, in October next, which are being, 
during the present recess, prepared by Students of the past two years. I must here 
remark, that as Students advance into their second and third years, the 
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Course will be extended, proportionably to their intellectual maturity, and 
advancement. In order to show the amount of labour that has been accom- 
plished, and to give some idea of the nature of the different courses pursued, 
I think it right to insert a programme of the leading subjects : — 

COLLEGE LECIUBES. 



THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

1850-51 — Charles MacDquall, A.M. 

For Students of the First Year, the Greek Class met at 10 a.m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, during the College Terms. 

The subjects of Lectures during the Session 1850-51, were 

Xenophon. — Anabasis, Book IV. 

The Iliad— Book XXIV. 

Euripides. — Bacchre. 

There was also a Class at the same hour on Wednesdays and Fridays, attendance on which was 
voluntary. The subjects of Lectures in it, during the past Session, were 

Euripides — Hippolytus. 

Plato — Apologia Socratis. 

For Students of the Second Year, the Greek Class met at 11 a.m. on Mondays and Wednesdays^ 
during the College Terms. 

The subjects of Lectures during the Session 1850-51, were 

Herodotus — Book I. 

Sophocles. — CEdipus Coloneus. 

The Odxsset. — Book XI. 



THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

1850-51. — Rev. Charles Parsons Reicieel, M.A. 

For Students of the First Year, the Latin Class met at 12 noon, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, during the College Terms. 

The subjects of Lectures for the Session 1850-51, were, during the 

First Term — Horace — Odes. 

Second Term. — Livy — Books IV. and V. 

Third Term. — Cicero, pro Lege Mamilia, and pro Milone. 

There was also a Class for more advanced Students at the same hour, on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
in which were read during the 

First Term. — Horace and Juvenal. 

Second Term. — Juvenal and Terence. 

Third Term. — Terence and Tacitus. 

Attendance on this latter Class was entirely voluntary. 

For Students of the Second Year, the Latin Class met at 11 a.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
during the College Terms. 

The subjects of Lectures for the Session of 1850-51, were, during the 

First Term. — Tacitus — Annals, Book II. 

Second Term. — Tacitus and Cicero, Actiones Verrinie. 

Third Term. — Cicero and Juvenal. 



MATHEMATICS. 

1850-51 — William Parkinson Wilson, M.A. F.C.P.S. 

For Students of the First Year, this Class met at 9 a.m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
during the College Terms. 
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The subjects- of Lectures were, during the 

First Term — Euclid. 

Second Term. — A lgebra. 

Third Term Plane Trigonometry. 

There was also a Class for more advanced Students in the same subjects, at 9 a.m. o.u "Wednes- 
days and Fridays, attendance on which was entirely voluntary. 

For Students of the Second Year, the Mathematical Class met at 10 a.m. on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, during the College Terms. 

The subjects of Lectures were, during the 

First Term. — Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

Second Term. — Differential and Integral Calculus, and Newton’s 
Principia, Book I. Sections I. II. III. 

Third Term Differential Equations and Analytical Geometry 

of three dimensions. 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

George Lillie Craik, A.M. 

This Class met at 2 a.m. during the first and second Terms of the Session. 

The business of the Class was conducted hy Lectures and viva voce Examinations, by Critical 
Headings, and by Written Exercises. The subjects of Lectures were, the general nature of Lan- 
guage and the principles of Universal Grammar — the historical and other external evidence relating 
to the sources of the English Language — the evidences of its origin to be found in the language 
itself— the extent to which it has been modified by the intrusion of various foreign elements — and 
its progressive development from the Norman Conquest to our own day. 



CHEMISTRY. 

1850-51. — Thomas Andrews, M.D., F.R.S. 

The Lectures were delivered at 3 r.M. on the first four days of each week during the College 
Session. On every Eriday there was an additional Lecture on some of the special applications of 
the subject, but attendance on this Lecture was voluntary. The course embraced, in addition to 
Chemistry Proper, the general Properties of Heat, Galvanism, and Electro-Magnetism, together 
with their more important applications to the Arts. 



PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

In this course the Students were instructed in the general methods of conducting Chemical 
Analysis with special reference to the examination of the animal secretions and of medicinal 
substances. 



LABORATORY PUPILS. 

The Chemical Laboratory was open on five days in each week, during the College Session, from 
9 a.m., till 3 p.m, for the purpose of affording practical instruction in Chemical Manipulation and 
Analysis. The course of instruction was under the direction of the Professor of Chemistry and 
his assistant, Mr. James Patrick. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

1850-51. — John Stevelly, LL.D. 

I — Natural Philosophy. 

This Class met at 1 p.m. on five days in each week during the College Terms. The business of 
this Class consisted of rigorous demonstrations of the principles of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, and Astronomy ; with occasional experimental illustrations. 

II. — Practical Mechanics. 

This Class met on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, during the College Terms. The subjects 
of Lecture were the practical applications of the principles of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics 
and Pneumatics, to Architectural and Engineering purposes. 
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III. — Elements oe Physics. 



This Class met on Tuesdays and Thursdays. These Lectures consisted of familiar explanations 
of the leading principles of Physical Science, requiring little aid from Mathematical Science, but 
fully illustrated by experiments. 

iHT 1 N on-Matriculated Students were admitted to classes I. and III. on the payment of one fee. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

1850-51. — George Dickie, M.D. 

This Class met at 12 noon. 

r The Zoological department occupied the first and second Terms of the Session, and comprehended 
the outlines of the Anatomy and Physiology of Animals, followed by Systematic Zoology and the 
distribution of Animals. 

The Botanical part of the course occupied the last Term, and included Vegetable Anatomy and 
Physiology, Descriptive Botany, and the Distribution of Plants. 

During the last Term, practical excursions into the neighbouring country were made every week. 



GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 



1850-51. — Frederick M‘Coy, Esq. 

This Class met at 9 a.m. on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, during the first 
and second Terms. 

The first part of the course was devoted to Geology and Palaeontology. The concluding portion 
was devoted to Mineralogy. 



ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

1850-51 — Hugh Carlile, A.M., M.D., M.R.I.A. 

The Lectures were given at 2 p.m. on the first five days of the week, and included the descriptive 
nnd structural Anatomy and the Physiology of the various organs of the human body, illustrated 
by Comparative and Morbid Anatomy, Microscopic views and drawings, and experiments. 

The Practical Anatomy included the Anatomical Demonstrations given by the Demonstrator, 
Dr. Murney, at 12h. 45m. p.m. on the first five days of the week, and the dissections, carried on 
dmly under the superintendence of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, the Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, and the Anatomical Assistant. 



THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 

1850-51 — Alexander Gordon, M.D. 

The Lectures on Surgery were illustrated by a great variety of drawings, diagrams, morbid pre- 
parations, and surgical apparatus. All the capital and minor operations were shown on the dead body. 



ENGLISH LAW. 

1850 — Echlin Molyneux, A.M. 

. For Law Students oe the First Year. — The Lectures on the Law of Property and Prin- 
ciples of Conveyancing took place on the evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at ten 
minutes after 8 p.m. Twenty-four Lectures were given during the Session. 

For Law Students of the SecoND Year — The Lectures in Equity and Bankruptcy took 
place on three evenings in each week, at 7 p.m. Twenty-four Lectures, twelve on the procedure of 
Courts of Equity and twelve on Equity Jurisprudence were given during the Session. 

The books recommended for preliminary study are as follow : 

Law or Property. — Williams on Real Property. 

Equity. — Smith’s Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 

Common Law. — Smith’s Law of Contracts. 

B 
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JURISPRUDENCE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



1850-51. — W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 

Eon Law Students of the First Year. — The Lectures on Jurisprudence took place on the 
evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 7 t.m. Twenty-four Lectures were given during 
the Session. 

For Law Students of the Second Year. — The Lectures on Civil Law took place on three 
evenings in each week, at ten minutes after 8 i».m. Twenty-four Lectures were given during the 
Session. 

The Books recommended for preliminary study are as follow : — 

Jurisprudence. — Reddie’s Inquiries, Historical and Elementary, 
in the Science of Law. 

Civil Law. — Bowyer’s Commentaries on Modern Civil Law. 

Lyon’s Translation of the Institutes of Justinian. 

Political Economy. — Archbishop Whately’s Lectures. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Senior’s Political Economy. 

Burton’s Social and Political Economy. 

8. The general conduct of the Students has been satisfactory, and a very 
marked improvement has taken place in their attention to academic usages and 
rules. Means were adopted by the Council, in the early part of the Session, for 
securing regularity of attendance at all the Lectures and Examinations ; and an 
inspection of each Professor’s roll-book is sufficient to show how effective those 
measures have been. The subjoined Reports of the Deans of Residences will 
he regarded as highly important, not only because they bear testimony to the 
religious advantages which the Students have enjoyed, hut on account also of 
the practical and unquestionable proof they afford of the provision that is made 
in the Collegiate Statutes for the perfect religious instruction of the Students. 
The references to the good conduct of the Medical Students, and their attend- 
ance on the religious exercises prescribed by the Deans, is as gratifying as it is 
as illustrative of the fact, that few Colleges in the Empire possess the same 
means of religious instruction, provided the different religious bodies avail them- 
selves of the privileges which are secured to them by statutory enactment. In 
reference to the subject of religious instruction, I have further to state, that the 
Rev. William Lupton and the Rev. John Porter, of Belfast, have since the close 
of the Session been appointed by your Majesty to he Deans of Residences ; the 
former over Students of the Wesleyan body, and the latter over those of the non- 
subscribing Presbyterian bodies. Both appointments were made in accordance 
with the wishes of the respective churches of these Gentlemen. 



REPORT OF PRESBYTERIAN DEAN OE RESIDENCES, QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 



I have the honor to report that, during the several College Terms now closed for 1850 and 1851, 
my plan of religious instruction has been as follows : — . 



The Students committed to my care I convened once a week. 

At one meeting I examined on Scripture, alternating the Old and New Testament. 

At the next meeting I read and criticised religious essays previously prescribed. 

At the third meeting I examined on the Assembly’s Catecbism with proofs — and in this order I 
proceeded throughout the several terms. 

It gives me much pleasure to report that, in every department, as above stated, the answering 
was most satisfactory. And, perhaps it may be gratifying to add, that among the religious essays, 
some of the most distinguished were by Medical Students — distinguished alike as specimens of 
composition, and evidences of religious knowledge. 

The moral conduct of the Students, as far as I have heard, know, or believe, has been most 
exemplary — not a single complaint has reached me from any quarter. 



The Very Rev. the President of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 



I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

H. COOKE, 

Bean of -Residences for General 
Assembly. 
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REPORT OF EPISCOPAL DEAN OF RESIDENCES. 

June, 1851. 

Dear Sir, — At tlie close of the College Session I take leave to lay before you a Report of 
the general conduct of the Episcopal Students under my superintendence. I visited the Licensed 
Boarding-houses regularly, and heard no complaint of any misconduct on the part of the Students ; 
on the contrary, the uniform report was that they conducted themselves most properly. 

During the Session the attendance on my Lectures was most regular. I am glad to say that 
many of the Students who reside with their friends, and whose attendance was not therefore 
compulsory, have, nevertheless, attended regularly. 

During the Session I delivered Forty-seven Lectures, viz.: — Twenty-four to the Second Year’s 
Students, in which we got over “ Paley’s Evidences of the Truth of Christianity and Twenty- 
three to the First Year’s Students, during which we entered into a brief consideration of the 
authenticity and inspiration of the Old Testament; and, afterwards, took a summary review 
of each Book from Genesis to Malachi. 

I embrace this opportunity of expressing my thanks to yourself, and the Vice-President and 
Professors for the facility afforded, by which the regular attendance of the Students was secured : 
their attention during Lecture was most satisfactory, as was evidenced by their general answering 
on the subject matter of the Lectures. 

Having had the experience now of two Sessions, I feel convinced of the wisdom which has made 
such ample provisions for securing the moral and religious training of the Students ; for whilst the. 
Deans’ visitations of the Licensed Boarding-houses tend to secure the outward decorum and moral 
conduct of the Students, the lectures are calculated, under God’s blessing, to impress sound re- 
ligious views. 

I regret much that no arrangement has been made, by which the Students, who graduate in the 
Queen’s University, and are intended for the ministry, can be prepared for Orders in the Established 
Church. If this could be effected it would much enhance the value of these inestimable Insti- 
tutions. 

I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 

HENRY MURPHY, 

Episoojuil Deun of Residences. 

The Rev. the President, Queen's 
College, Belfast. 



9. In collecting materials for this Report, I felt it my duty to put myself into 
communication with the Deans of the different Faculties, in order to ascertain 
any particular points to which it might be desirable to draw your Majesty’s 
attention. As the Medical School at Belfast is likely, if properly encouraged 
and provided for, to be one of the best in the Empire, I feel it my duty to sub- 
mit in full a reply to my inquiries, which I received from Dr. Carlilc, Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine : — ' 

Mv dear President, — Our Session has just terminated; and during its continuance the 
Students in the different classes have been distinguished by general good conduct, have attended 
with great regularity the lectures and dissecting-room, and have shown themselves anxious to in- 
crease their information by the various means of instruction afforded by the College. I have had 
considerable experience heretofore of the conduct of Medical Students, and I can safely say, that 
I have never before encountered so diligent and hard-working a class as that which attended my 
lectures and the dissections for the past Session. 

The Anatomical Museum, which was purchased for £426 from the proprietors of Park-street 
school, has been of vast assistance in enabling the different Professors to illustrate their lectures, 
both in its physiological and its pathological departments ; it contains many preparations of great 
value, and is particularly well adapted to the purposes of teaching. The number of prepara- 
tions in the Museum is considerably larger than that which the Museum presses are fitted to 
contain, from which results an inconvenient and unsightly over-crowding of the preparations on the 
shelves. Independently, therefore, of that increase to the Museum, which is to be contemplated 
from the further prosecution of anatomical inquiries, a larger space for its contents is required. 

Much inconvenience has been caused during the past and the previous Session to the Medical 
Students, by the distance (about an English mile) between the College lecture-rooms and the 
dissecting-room, involving a great loss oi tune in going to and fro, and injury to health from 
exposure to the inclemencies of the winter season. The Students have made frequent complaints 
of this inconvenience, and some have even left the College, and gone to other schools rather than be 
subjected to it ; and I have no doubt that if it be not obviated it will considerably diminish the 
numbers of the Medical Classes. 

This inconvenience cannot be remedied but by the building of a dissecting-room, and some other 
suitable anatomical apartments, within the preeints of the College. Medical lectures, requiring to 
be illustrated by the preparations of the Museum, must be given in its immediate vicinity, as 
anatomical preparations cannot be carried backwards and forwards, even any distance, without 
sustaining injury; and there is not, connected with the present dissecting-room, either a place in 
which such preparations would be safely deposited, or a room in which lectures illustrated by dia- 
grams and large drawings would be properly given. I am persuaded, therefore, that in order to 
prevent the deterioration of our medical school, the erection by the Government of the buildings 
I have mentioned, in the immediate vicinity of the College, is imperatively required. 



Believe me to be very truly yours, 



To the President of Queen’s College , Belfast. 



H. CARLEDE. 
B 2 
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10. The Dean of the Faculty of Arts placed in my hands the following* letter 
from the Professor of Agriculture, which, owing to the great importance of the 
subject, I think it proper to record in this Report: — 



Queen’s College , Belfast, June 20, 1851. 

Dear Sir — In. reply to your inquiry, I have the pleasure of reporting respecting my department 
in Queen’s College, that since the opening of the agricultural classes the lectures have been attended 
by twenty-two Students. I loot forward to a gradual increase in the attendance, as the public 
become acquainted with the facilities for obtaining professional knowledge which our College affords 
to persons desirous of qualifying themselves for the various occupations connected with land. The 
Students have been furnished chiefly by the middle classes, some of them were the sons of land 
agents and professional men, who purpose devoting themselves to agricultural pursuits. During the 
past Session, I delivered six, and occasionally seven lectures weekly, on the theory of agriculture, 
the practice of agriculture, and the diseases of farm animals and cultivated plants. Frequent exa- 
minations also were held, and agricultural reports drawn up by the Students. Excursions were 
made during the Session to improved farms in the neighbourhood, where I pointed out the methods 
of cultivation pursued. The Students were also exercised in the construction of drains, &c., on my 
own farm. Several visits were made to establishments connected with the preparation of the pro- 
ducts of the farm and the manufacture of manures. The commencement of a collection of imple- 
ments, models, plates, and specimens of seeds and crops has been made. We may, I think, fairly 
anticipate the most beneficial results from the influence which the Students educated in our school 
of agriculture must in after years exercise upon the industry of this country. 

I remain, dear Sir, 



Professor Wilson, Bean of Faculty. 



Tours faithfully, 

JOHN F. HODGES, M.D., F.C.S., 
Professor of Agriculture. 



11. During the past year, such, additions as the funds placed at the disposal 
of the College enabled us to procure, have been made both to the Library and 
Museum ; but it became more apparent every day that the amount granted by 
Parliament for both departments, was quite insufficient to provide such a collection 
of Books, of Apparatus, and Objects, as any College ought to possess, in which so 
many subjects are taught and illustrated. The remarks of Professor MacDouall, 
one of the Deans of the Faculty of Arts, are too important to be overlooked: — 

Belfast , April 26, 1851. 

Rev. and dear Sir — I cannot help referring to the total inadequacy of our Library , for supplying 
the wants even of the Students (not to speak of others), and to the lack of funds for enlarging the 
small number of Books which it at present contains. Nowhere, I believe, can Students be found more 
ardent than ours in quest of knowledge, or more anxious to avail themselves of the works to 
which they are referred in the College Lectures, but to which their circumstances preclude access 
unless introduced into the Library. They are expected, and they are preparing, to compete with the 
alumni of old and opulent Institutions, which, among other great advantages, possess Libraries 
that have been accumulating during centuries, and, besides that, are entitled to copies of all hooks 
entered in Stationers’ Hall, or else have an annual grant from the Exchequer for the very purpose 
of extending and improving their literary stores. But, while the sum granted for the purchase of 
our Books has been expended with foresight, diligence in choice, and economy in bargaining, so 
that we have, I believe, secured the greatest attainable advantages, yet after all so small was the 
dividend allotted to the several departments that we remain destitute — I do not say of the costly 
and voluminous works, repositories of ancient lore and modern research, which must be the 
■ °* a ^ es ’. very many which are most indispensable for daily use, and the want of 

which is most discouraging to those who would most assiduously avail themselves whether of the 
lending or of the consulting portion of the Library ; and, even when the most advantageous oppor- 
tunities occur for making purchases, we are constrained to let them pass one after another. These facts, 
known to you as to all of us, I have noticed to show the urgent necessity for some permanent pro- 
vision, however limited, being made as early as possible ; and I hope it may be in your power to 
t ie Y ia J? er tef ? re t ^- e favorable consideration of the Government, to whom the prosperity of 
tne Queen s College is and must he a matter of deep concern. , 

I remain, reverend and dear Sir, 

Tours respectfully and truly, 

CHARLES MACDOUALL, 

Bean of Lit. Biv. of Faculty of Arts. 

12. The Governors of the Observatory at Armagh having generously offered 
to the College, provided your Majesty should approve of the transfer, some 
duplicate Instruments which once formed part of the apparatus in the Kew 
Observatory, and were afterwards presented to them by your Majesty’s Royal 
Uncle, His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant put himself into communication 
with your Majesty and the Primate on the subject, and the permission being 
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graciously granted, that Prelate was pleased to convey to me the resolution of 
the Governors, assigning the Instruments for the use of the College, so long as 
they should be applied to their appropriate purposes. I have now the gratifi- 
cation of stating that, owing to the exertions of Professors "Wilson and Stevelly, 
to whose departments this present especially belongs, aided by the influence and 
zeal of the Vice-President, an Observatory is being erected by private con- 
tributions, on the College grounds, in which these Instruments, and others of a 
similar kind that may he obtained, will in a short time be deposited, for the 
benefit of science and the advantage of the College. On account of this mark 
of .favour, as well as of the substantial benefit it confers, the College Authori- 
ties are deeply grateful to your Majesty for permission of the transference, 
and to the Primate and Governors of the Armagh Observatory for having 
proposed and effected it on proper and encouraging conditions. 

13. During the first Collegiate Session, the President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dr. Lloyd, expressed a desire, on the part of that body, for the co- 
operation of the College, in carrying out some comparative meteorological 
observations. At the time, we were not in a position to respond practically to 
this invitation. A few months ago, however, measures were adopted for effectu- 
ating this desirable object, and I have now to report, that observations, through 
the aid of excellent instruments, are being taken regularly at the College, whose 
results shall be conveyed from time to time to the President and Directors of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

14. As another matter of detail, it may be useful to remark, that the College 
has experienced much advantage by the establishment of a Lithographic 
Printing Press within its own walls for Collegiate purposes. The Professors 
are thus enabled to have all their Examination Papers struck off and corrected 
under their own inspection, and with such guarantees of protection as secure 
from all chance of divulgence the questions which they propose to submit to 
the different Classes about to be brought under Examination. Another benefit 
results from this, that each Professor claiming his turn for printing, has, of 
necessity, his papers made up in proper time, which immediately after the 
Examination are lodged with the Registrar. 

lo. I take leave to submit, in the Appendix, a number of the questions which 
were proposed to the Students of the first and second years, during the past win- 
ter, and, in doing so, I feel assured that the Papers prepared by the different 
Professors are worthy of themselves and the important departments over which 
they preside. The oral mode of examination continues to be combined, to some 
extent, with the use of printed papers, and, perhaps this union affords the best 
means of testing the qualifications and relative merits of the Students. 

16. In concluding this Report, I am enabled to bear testimony, that if it be 
the object of the supporters of these Institutions to have Science elevated and 
extended — habits of Industry and Order inspired — Religion honored and 
illustrated — social harmony and good will promoted ; and all by a system which 
teaches the young, whilst respecting their own characters and rights, to recip- 
rocate to others what they claim for themselves — if it he the patriotic desire to 
qualify the rising generation for individual exertion, and for mutual co-operation 
in matters, national and public — these ends have been gained to the extent 
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of the operation and influence of the Colleges. They shall yet have their full 
measure of accomplishment, provided the beneficent scheme of the foundation 
of these valuable Establishments be carried out with the same decision that has 
secured their first success, and in a spirit of impartiality similar to that which 
has already won the approbation of friends, and disarmed the hostility of many 
opponents. 



All of which is testified on behalf of Queen’s College, Belfast, by your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful servant, 



P. SHULDHAM HENRY, D.D, 

President. 



Queen's College, Belfast, 
20$ July, 1851. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 



SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In October, 1851, the Scholarships are allocated as follow : — 

Forty-five, of the value of £24 each, to Students of the Faculty of Arts. 
Six, of the value of £20 each, to Students of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Three, of the value of £20 each, to Students of the Faculty of Law. 
Two, of the value of £20 each, to Students of Civil Engineering. 

Four, of the value of £15 each, to Students of Agriculture. 

Of the Forty-five Junior Scholarships appropriated to the Faculty of Arts. — 
Twenty -four will be awarded for proficiency in Literature, viz. : — 

Eight, to Students commencing the First year of their course. 

Eight, „ „ Second „ 

Eight, „ „ Third „ 

Twenty-one, for proficiency in Science, viz. : — 

Seven, to Students commencing the First year of their course. 

Seven, „ „ Second ,, 

Seven, „ „ Third „ 



Subjects of Examination for Literary Scholarships of the Second Year. 
October, 1851. 

The Greek. Language. 

Euripides — Hippolytus and Bacchic. 

Plato — Selections by Dr. Wm. Smith. 

Demosthenes — De Corona. 

Composition in Prose or Verse. 

The Latin Language. 

Horace — The Odes. Books III. and IV., and the Carmen Sseculare. 

Cicero — The Orations. Pro Lege Manilia, and Pro Milone. 

Livy — Books IV. and V. 

Tacitus — The Annals. Book I. 

Juvenal — Satires III., VIII., and X. 

Terence — Andria and Adelphi. 

Composition in Prose or Verse. 

Modern Languages. 

French. 

Racine — Athalie. 

Montesquieu — La Grandeur des Romains. 

Translation from French into English. 

Translation from English into French. 

History of French Literature during the Age of Louis XIV • 

Or, 

German. 

Schiller — Wilhelm Tell. 

Translation from German into English. 

Translation from English into German. 

History of German Literature from the year 1500 till the year 1800. 

The English Language. 

The Origin, Progress, and Formation of the English Language. 

English Composition. 



Subjects of Examination for Literary Scholarships of the Third Year. 
October, 1851. 

The Greek Language. 

Homer — The Odyssey. Books IX,, X., XI. 

Herodotus — Book I. 

Sophocles — CEdipus Rex and CEdipus Coloneus. 

Plato — Gorgias. 

Original Composition in Greek Prose. 

Original Composition in Greek Verse. 
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The Latin Language. 

Cicero — Actiones Verrinte, da Prsetura Urbana and de Signis. 

Tacitus — The Annals. Books II., III., and IV. 

Horace — The Epistles. 

Juvenal — Satires I, IV., V., VII., XI, XIL, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 
Composition in Latin Prose. 

Composition in Latin Verse. 

Modern Languages. 

French. 

Voltaire — Henriade. 

Translation from French into English. 

Translation from English into French. 

History of French Literature. 

Or, 



German. 

Goethe — Torquato Tasso. 

Translation from German into English. 

Translation from English into German. 

History of German Literature. 

The English Language. 

Outlines of the History of English Literature from the time of Chaucer. 
Original Essays in English. 



APPENDIX No. 2. 



EXAMINATION FOE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE FIRST YEAR. 



October, 1850. 



1. State the rule for adding vulgar fractions, and explain the reason of every process in it: add 
together § of -A- of £1 and \ of J of a guinea, and express the sum as a fraction of 19$. 

2. Reduce and to their lowest terms. 

3. Explain carefully the meaning of a decimal fraction; state the rules for pointing in the 
multiplication and division of decimals ; divide the product of 3-04, -201 and *0152 by the product 
of 573-005 and -000754 correctly to four places of decimals. 

4. Find the decimals equivalent to 



1+t+A+t 



1 



-+- 



r+T 



1 



1 1.2 1.2.3 1 .2.3.4 1.2.3.4.5 1.2.3.4.5.6 

2 (5 + SxS >+ 5x5* + 7x5’)' 



5. The French metre is equal to 1-093633 yards and the Prussian foot is equal to 12-356 inches. 
Express the French metre in Prussian feet. 

6. Reduce -44... and -0123131... to vulgar fractions. 

7. Divide p s -\-pq-\-ilpr — 2q*-\-7qr — 3r 3 by p — q-\-Zr ; and simplify as much as possible the 
following expressions: 

2a 8 q- 8afy+ 16^+16 
8a?-\-^xy — 24y 8 ’ 



\a bsc \a 



lyL+fL--^- 

aJb \b cJa y 



+ £ _i_ £ 

l+aP n -”-f« m -p 1 x n ~P l+* p ~ m +a: p '' n ’ 

>8. Extract the square roots of 4 k s 2 s + 12 xyz + 9y 8 and 4a 8 + 96® + c 2 + 4ac — 12a6 — 6 be. 

9. Show that is greater than — ’ 

a ° a+x 

10. Solve the equations— 

a — b a-\-b 

x — c x-\-2c 
Vl2+x = 2 + A /x 
x+ayzzb ) 
ax — by—c / 

V (1 +a:) 8 — <u-+ V(i— a?)P+a»ar, 

16 , a^__ 6 , 
x\ 2 £$, 

x (a? 8 -— 4)-£-a:— 2=0. . 
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11. A person performs two-sevenths of a piece of work in 13 days; he then receives the 
assistance of another person and the two together finish it in six days ; in what time could each do 
it’separately ? 

12. The product of two numbers added to their sum is 23 ; and 5 times their sum taken from the 
sum of their squares leaves 8 ; find their numbers. 

13. When are quantities said to be in geometrical progression? Prove the expression for the 
sum of n terms of a geometrical series : sum the following series : 

2+7+12+.. .to 101 terms, 
l7+~+15§ + ...to 51 terms, 

8+20+50+ ...to 7 terms, 

3+9t+3^+ ...to n terms. 

14. How many different signals may he made by 12 different flags hoisted 4 at a time above each 
other ? 



1. If a circle be described on the radius of another circle, show that any straight line drawn 
from the point where they meet to the outer circumference, is bisected by the interior one. 

2. Show that, if two circles touch each other externally or internally, two straight lines drawn 
through the point of contact will intercept ares the chords of which are parallel. 

3. Show that, if from any point without a circle lines be drawn touching it, the angle contained 
by the tangents is double the angle contained by the line joining the points of contact and the 
diameter through one of them. 

4. Define an angle, and explain how angles are represented numerically : when a right angle is 
represented by g, what is the angular unit ? 

5. Define the sine and secant of an angle, and prove the formulas — 

sin .4= sin (180° — A), 



sinH=- 



tan A 

Vl+tairZ’ 



cosec -A — cotan 2 A= 1 . 



6. Find the sine and cosine of 30°, and write down the sines and cosines of 60", 120", 330°, 
690°, and 750°. 

7. Prove the formulas — 

siu(A — B)~sin A cosB—cosA sin B, 

cos ‘A=l±.^A 
2 



sin.4+sin-Z? _ tan^(A+B) 
sin_4 — sinH “ tan ^(A — J8)’ 

•and show that if .4+1?+ Cr=180°, cot-4+cot2?+cot(7=cot.4 eot-B cotC+cosec.4 cos eci? cosec C. 



8. Explain what is meant by the logarithm of a number. Describe a table of logarithms. What 
is the use of the table of proportional parts ? 

Having given log 10 7-3510=-8663464 and log 10 7 , 3511 =-8663523, construct a table of proportional 
parts, and find the logarithms of 735-1092 and 7351047. 

9. Show that the sides of any triangle have the same ratio to each other that the sines of the 



opposite angles have. Hence show that in any triangle tan i(A — B)=- -cot-, where a and b arc 

a+5 2 

the sides opposite respectively to A and B. 



10. The sides of a triangle are 82471 and 63529 chains, and the included angle is 43°. 10' ; find 
the remaining angles to the nearest second, having given 

log 18942=4-2774258, L tan 68°.25' =10*4027530, 

log 146 =2-1643529, L tan 18°.9'.20" = 9-5157731, 

L tan IS^.SO" = 9-5158442. 



11. Find the radius of the circle inscribed in a triangle in terms of the sides of the triangle. 

C 
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EXAMINATION FOE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

October, 1850. 

1. State and prove the rule for finding the highest common divisor of two algebraical quantities, 
so as to show in what cases factors may be omitted from the partial quotients. 

Find the highest common divisor of 

6(1*3? — 10 a?x*y — 9a s x z y 2 + 1 5ax s y s , and 10 cfixif — lbc?y* — 1 2axy*. 

2. Show that the equation xr-\-px-\-q—0 cannot have more than two different roots ; and find 
the relations between p and q, that the roots may be real and different, real and equal, or impossible. 

If V 1T+ 2 V l is the root of an equation with rational coefficients, write down the other roots, 

and construct the equation. 

3. Define harmonical progression. If a and b are the first and second terms of a series of quan- 
tities in harmonical progression, find the wtli term. 

4. Sum the following series : 

n — 1 , n — 2 ,7i — 3 . 

-r t -r...to n terms, 

7i n n 

l 2 +2 2 +3 2 +...to n terms, 

1.2+2.3+3.44-. ..to n terms, 

25+10+4+.. .to infinity, 

l+3#+5# 8 +7a: s +...to n terms. 

5. In certain positions the hour hand and minute hand of a clock could occupy each other’s 
places consistently with the mechanical connexion between them : how often does this occur in 12 
hours ? 

6. The «th term of a series is — ]1 J 

1.2.3. ..r 

. . «(«+l)...(w+r). 

show that the sum oi n terms is — 

1.2.3. ..(r + 1) 

7. How many different sums can be formed with a farthing, a penny, a sixpence, a shilling, a 
halfcrown, a crown, a sovereign, and a guinea ? 

8. Find the number of permutations of n things when p are of one sort and q of another, and all 
the rest are different. 

9. Show that, if 

A+Bx + Cx »+ . . .+Mx m =A'+B'x+ C'x*+ . . . +Mx m 
for more than m different values of x, A=A' t B=B', &c. 

Hence show that 

a?+&c.} {l + wa+ n ' 1 - ^ a + &c.} 

=!+(»+>.) * + ("+»l>+— + &c. 

for all values of m and n ; assuming the Binomial Theorem in the case of the index being a 
positive integer. 

10. Find the present value of the reversion of a freehold estate worth £A a year, of which pos- 
session will be obtained at the end of 10 years, reckoning compound interest at five per cent. 

11. Explain the terms “continued fraction," “partial quotient," “complete quotient," “con- 
vergent,” and show that if ~ and — • are two consecutive convergents to the value of a continued 

fraction, pcf — p / <7==rh 1. Express ^17 as a continued fraction and find the limits of the error of 
the fourth convergent. 

. 12. A, B, C, D, are witnesses whose judgment may be relied on twice out of three times ; what 
is the probability of a fact, (i) which they agree in asserting, (ii) which A asserts, having received 
it by tradition from B, C, D ; (iii) which A asserts and B denies, each having received it by 
tradition from C and D ? 



1. Show that if two straight lines are parallel, and one of them is perpendicular to a plane, the 
other is perpendicular to the same plane. 

-r ?- e ? ae an e ^P se > an( l show from your definition that a line bisecting the angle between one 
local distance and the other produced meets the ellipse but does not cut it. 

3. Define a,n angle, and explain how the definition is extended to angles greater than two right 
angles. . I ind a general expression for all angles which have the same sine as a. Find a general 
expression for all values of x which satisfy the equation 4 sin 2 .r=3. 
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4. Prove the following formulas 



cos 3 A = 4 cos 3 A — 3 cos A, 
. . sin*2 A — 4 sin r ^4 



sin 2 2-4+4sin 2 J — 4’ 

. _J 3 , . t 4 7T 
sm 

tan-' t=-|+ t! ui-' *f=±'+ ...+tan-' 



1 -\~t 1^2 



1 -{• 1 + t n _\t n 

tan-’tf, — tan-'<„. 



5. Eliminate 9 from the equations 

and 9 and 0 from the equations 
cos 

6. If a, b , c, are the sides of a triangle ABC, opposite respectively to A, B, and C, show that 



m=cosec 9 — sin 9, 
«=sec 6 — cos 9, 



cos a cos 7 tan 9 tana 

cos ! 0= cos 2 0= -=- 

cos /S’ cos p tan 0 tan 7 



B C 

ver&A_a(a-{-c — b) cot ~2 + COt T _ Sa 

versJi-6(i+e-a)’ “ 6 + o-a 

2 

7. If through a point O within a triangle three straight lines be drawn from the angles A, B, 
C meeting the opposite sides in D, E, F, respectively, show that 

OB , OE ... OF 
AB + BE + CF~ 1 ' 

8. The distance between the centres of two wheels is a, and the sum of their radii is c 3 find the 
length of a string which crosses between them and just wraps round them. 

9. From the top of a hill I observe two milestones on the level ground in a straight line before 

me, and find their angles of depression to be respectively 5° and .15° : find the height of the hill in 
yards, having given 0 

L sin 5°=8-9402960, log 12990=4-1136092, 

L sin 10°=9-2396702, log 12991=4-1136426, 

L sin 15°=9-4129962. 

10. Show that L cos A— L cos (A+h)=~^(i,m A.h + J secM . A 2 + &c.) 

Hence prove the rule of proportional parts, and explain in what cases' it is inapplicable. 

11. Find the sum of n terms of the series 

sin A + sin (A + B) + sin(^t + 2B)... 



1. Explain how the position of a point in a plane is represented analytically, and define the term 
co-ordinates so as to apply to points in any position. 

Indicate by a figure the positions of the points 

(x=a, y=3 a ) ; (x=2a, y=— a ) ; (x=—a, y=2a). 

2. Find the positions of the points whose co-ordinates are determined by the two equations 

“ a the axes being rectangular. If the former equation only were given, what 

should we know of the position of the point ? ° 

3. Explain carefully how a single equation represents a continuous line either straight or curved 
I ind from the equations the nature of the lines represented by 



2 + 2 - 1 , 
ci b 



and by if=z2lx. 



4. Draw the straight lines y=Sx-\-a, 5y—4,x—0,y — 3a=5a?+2<z, 2a-+3a=0. 

. Find the equation to a line which passes through the point (x=2 a, v=5a) and through tho 
intersection of the lines 2>y — a?=0, and 2x+y=za. ° 

6. Find the general equation to a circle, and show that the line joining the points of intersection 
of two circles is at right angles to tho line joining their centres. 

7. Define the term “tangent to a curve,” and explain how its equation may be found: find the 

equation to the tangent to the curve if—2l(a x). 

they Sm anoftS W ’ licl1 th ° ’f= 2lx ™dy-*=2/((_r) meet, cud the angle at which 

9. Define an ellipse, and find its polar equation, the focus being the pole. 

C 2 
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Find the position and magnitude of tlie ellipse whose equation is 

i = (*—)}. 

r h- 

10. If from a point P two tangents are drawn to an ellipse, and QR is the line joining the 
points of contact, show that the line joining the points of contact of pairs of tangents drawn from 
any point in QR will pass through JP. 

11. Explain fully what is meant by an asymptote ; find the position of the asymptotes to the 
hyperbola ■ and the equation to the hyperbola referred to its asymptotes. 

12. The corner of a page is turned down, so that the triangle formed is of constant area a 8 : find 
the locus of the angular point, and determine the shape of the curve. 



EXAMINATION E0 R LITERARY SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE FIRST YEAR. 

OCTOBER, 1850. 



PROFESSOR MACDOUALL. 



XENOPHON’S ANABASIS— Books I. II. III. 

EvrevOev i^eXavvei Sia, rf/s' Apafilas r bv Y,v<f)parr/v rrorapov iv Segia e^wv oraOpovs ipr/povs irevre 
rrapaaayyas rpiaKovra Kainevre’ iv rovnu Se r u> toVui fyv pev y yrj ■7re810va.7rav6p.aX6v, Loarrep QaXarra, 
a^LvOiov Se irArjpe s' ei Se ti icai a\Xo ivrjv v\,r/s fj KaXapov, airavra r/aav evuiSy, utarrep apuipara' SevSpov 
S’ ovSev ivrjv. dr]pia Se 7ravTO?a, 7rXe?aroi pev ovot Hypioi, 7 roKkol Se arpovBoi ot peyaXot' ivrjaav Se Kal 
ivrlSei Kal SopKaSe s. ravra Se r6 Oijpia oi imreis ivlore eSlwKov. Kal oi pev ovot, irrel Tts Siwkol, rrpo- 
Spapovres eoraaaV 7 roXv yap rwv tirirwv erpe^ov BarroV Kal iraXiv 67 ret 7rXr/aLa^oiev oi ittttoi rairrov 
iirolovv Kal ovk yvXa^eiv, ei py Siaaravres oi lirireis BypiSev StaSexopevot Tots iitiroi s. ra Se Kpea Ti ov 
aXiOKopevtav rjv 7rapa7rXf/aia rots iXafpelois, arraXwrepa Se. arpovOov Se oiSels SAafUev' oi Se Siwgavres 
7 ujv imreav ray^v e7ravovro' ttoXv yap d7rea7ra.ro (pevyovaa, 7 ots pev rroal Spopw, rats Se Trrepvgiv, alpovaa, 
warrep ionic ypiopevij, Taj Se icrlSas, civ Tts r a%v aviary, cart AapfSavetv nerovrat yap fipaxv, wairep 
rripStKes, Kal Ta%v a.7rayopevovai. ra Se Kpea avruiv ySiara yv. 

1. (a) "Was ■ this work published under Xenophon’s name? (6) If his, where and when was it 
probably written? (c) Where does he refer to a work on the same subject by “Themistogenes ?” 
(d) What hypotheses have been founded upon that reference ? 

2. (a) What term is the opposite to avafiaots ? (5) Explain, and illustrate from our own idiom, 

the application of dvafiaois to the expedition of Cyrus ? (c) How much of this history is occupied 

with the avipatrn in the restricted sense of that term ? (d) Name both the Hero and the Author of 

another “’Aj/d/3a<ns ” written by an ardent admirer of Xenophon. 

3. (a) In what character did Xenophon join the followers of Cyrus ? (5) When was he invested 

with the command of his own division ? and when did he virtually become leader of the retreating 
army ? (c) What contemporary Historian, also of Greek origin, does he notice as present at the battle 

of Cynaxa ? and what professional service did that person perform there ? 

4. (a) Give the date B.C. of the expedition. (6) How many days, of march and rest, elapsed 
between the start from Sardis and the battle of Cynaxa ? (c) In which season of the year did Cyrus 
set out, and in which was the battle fought ? 

5. (a) Name, in their order, all the provinces and towns, mentioned by Xenophon, along the 
route from its commencement to the battle-field. (6) Give the ancient and modern names of the river 
on whose bank Clearchus and his colleagues were massacred, (c) What region is that called ’Apaflla in 
the above extract ? 

6. Characterise the modified Attic dialect, and the distinctive phraseology, of this work. 

7. Translate the passage. 

8. (a) Explain the construction of the four datives wool, Spopw, irrepv£iv, larlvg, (b) Mention 
how aipovaa finds place in the sentence, and supply its object. 

9. Explain, from the difference of import, the difference of mode in the phrases el Se t t ivrjv, 
and el prj 6ypi pev. 

10. (a) Parse dviari}, and state what particles are compounded in the &v which introduces it. 
(5) Give the simpler equivalent to “if,” which would be employed before aviary (a various reading), 
or aviary cl, or av ear aly. (c) What would av ns avaary, as proposed by one Editor, denote ? 

1 1 . (a) What is unusual in such combinations as arravra yaav ? (6) In what circumstances, 

generally, are they admitted by purely Attic writers ? 

12. What remarks would you make upon the w. 11. arreirra, direarra, a7rea7ra.ro, and upon the 
combination of (pevyovaa with any of them ? 

13. (a) Trace the shades of meaning in nirayopevui ; and (6) mention two verbs, synonymous 
with it and likewise compounded with airo, which exhibit the same transition in sense. 

14. (a) Give the exact meaning of the verbs represented by Siaaravres and StaSexopevot ; also of 
Siaarypa and SiaSoxj. (6) Why is an aorist participle employed in the former case, and an imperfect 
one in the latter ? 

v ( a ) P^rse Situ kol, TrpoSpapovres, earaaav, Xapetv, Qyptcev, aXicKopevwv, iiravovro, (pelyovaa, 

aipovaa , (also aipovaa,') nirovrai. (h) Give the principal tense-forms of the verbs to which they radi- 
cally belong, and of such synonymes as supply their deficiencies ; marking the quantity of doubtful 
vowels. 
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16. la) Elucidate the accentuation of iriSlov and ; (i) the composition of tvu&p, * 1 “ T6 i 

and'-raJ™* or aairS (adducing other neuter adjectives which end in either oa or o) ; (c) the tormation 
of the plural icpea and the comparative Oarrov. , , 

17. (a) "What name, compounded of the radical parts of ovo » and 1S applied to the animal 

by later Greek and Latin naturalists? (6) Mention any other Greek compounds, instead of which 
older authors generally use the simple nouns in concord or apposition. ^ , ,, 

18. (a) Give and illustrate the derivation of unit, collating wros or urot, and of dop/cas, coll. 
Spaiciov. (b) State the meaning of orpovOis, alone or restricted by an epithet ; and give the compound 
of it with the name of another animal which is applied exclusively to the ostrich, (c) Give the Latin 
designations of the bustard and the ostrich ; also, their names in modern languages— especially those 
descended from Latin ; and compare these sets of names with each other. 

ILIAS— Books I.— VI. 

Ttivuinf, eS Tl^oir, n xaxraa StXXE^upovrnu, 
os p' WiXiv tpikornrt piynpuai ebx \StXouaai. 

“Clf Quro' riv il aoaxra %oXos Xicfii*, oiov ccxoumn' 
xrtitai pu f uXitm, nfiaaaaro yk(> royt ffupu, 
or spin SI pi* A uxlnvSt, vogtv S’ oyi cnparcc Xuygk 
ygu\pus tv r'taxt •rruxrS iupotflo^a vroXXa.' 

Ssil lui S’ nvuyti 5 vnih^u, iirtle/w 
aura . g o fin Avxlnth 6iut or kpopon oroporn' 
uXX’ 'in S n A uxln* 7% s, Bariov ri piovra, 
r/iofgoiiias pi* rh ava% Auxin! ivgtins. 
iiwnpag l-slviaoe, xa) ivvia fievg ugswsv* 
aXX' on Sn St xarn llpxvn poMctxroXos ’Hus, 
xa) rori pi* Igssivf, xa) JiVtt rnpa iSiateu, 
on pa cl yapfigoTo cruga Ugotroio tpigoiro. 

1 . (a) What dialectical meaning, which the word opiijpoi is said to have had, is alluded to in 

Milton’s line, “ Blind Melesigenes, hence Homer called?” What is the force, of “hence” in that 
line ? (b) Give the true derivation of S/vr/pos, and its various shades of meaning, including that of 

“minstrel.” (c) Account for the name "Opt/pos being restricted to the traditionary Author of the 
llias and the Odysseia. . 

2. (a) What interval does Herodotus suppose to have separated the Homeric era from his own? 

(b) What time would you infer, from some notices in the llias, to have elapsed between its composition 
and the events which it describes ? . 

3. (a) What date is commonly assigned to the Troian war? and what to the Argonautic expedi- 
tion? (6) In the intermediate period, by what enterprises was Argive chivalry signalised according 
to various legends? (c) Non semel Ilios vexata , says Horace : how often was it captured, and by 
whom? 

4. (a) Quote, in any of its varied forms, the elegiac distich which enumerates seven towns, each 
as emulous to he considered the Poet’s birth-place, (b) Refer to any passages in the first six hooks of 
the llias which must have been composed on the Eastern shore of the TEgrean Sea. 

5. Translate the above passage with accuracy. 

6. ( a ) How does it affect the question as to Homer’s acquaintance with the art of writing? 
(b) Discuss the phrases, aijpara ''/ptya.s, — 0v/.io<j)Q6pa vroXKa, — -Ivaxi vnvKTiS. (c) What further 
evidence, positive or negative, upon that question, has been extracted from the Homeric poems ? 

7. (a) Name all the parties to the transaction which this passage records. ( b ) What sort of 

missives are, in allusion to it, called “ Bellerophontean ?** (c) Of what two Scriptural narratives does 

it, in different points, remind you ? 

8. Cite other passages, where one course of action is described as continued, during nine days, 
and a critical change as following on the tenth. 

9. (a) Restore the letter f to every word in the above passage, where analogy and metrical 

usage seem to warrant it. ( b ) Adduce any Latin words which retain V, although F was early lost 
in the Hellenic forms. . 

10. (a) To what expressions in Attic prose is the Homeric yiv equivalent ? (6) What writers 

use viv with the same latitude ? (c) Are there extant traces of a third form, tv 1 (d) Mention any 

pronouns or particles, Greek or Latin, allied to these several forms. 

11. Give any forms of the relative which are interchanged, in Homeric usage, with 6% o, 

throughout the inflexions. • . 

12. (a) How is o employed in v. 8, and sov in v. 3 ? (5) State the facts respecting the use ot o, 

ij, to, in Homeric Greek, (c) Illustrate from other languages the original identity of the “demonstra- 
tive pronouh” and the “article,” and state precisely wherein these come to differ. 

13. (a) What extent of meaning has oT (F. ot) in Homeric Greek? (6) What corresponds to it 
as a dative plural? (c) In Attic prose, what vocables are substituted for both, in their direct usage, 
as equivalent to illi, illis ? and which are preferred to them even in the reflexive sense of sibi ? 

14. (a) Tor the possessive, <3 (FiS), as in v. 7— or etj>, as more frequently written,— what is 

substituted in Attic prose ? (5) Render, in Attic, illius socero and suo socero. 

15. Trace the original and derived significations of acficlaoaro, tepevaev (comparing lepeiov), 

apvfuov (giving its etymon), poSoSd/crvXos. ( 

16. Parse, and explain peculiarities of formation in, (a) tcOvai^^d.iciave^iu^pevai-, ( b ) 
collating avw^a, eppuxya, &c. ; (c) Z£e, with similar forms both Greek and Latin ; (d) dXcoive, epduve, 
giving the shorter forms of both verbs ; (e) (pd.ro, ndpev, stating the facts as to the Homeric usage of 
the augment in verbs. 

17. (a) State the rule of prosody according to which, while, in.v. 7, the final vowel of dip pa is 
elided, that of rrevOcpw is retained but shortened, and, in v. 12, that of oeKurrj is preserved and con- 
tinues long, (b) Show also that no final vowel, in hiatu , found in the above lines, violates that rule. 

18. For what metrical reasons is final v annexed to \dftev, iropev ? why need it not be attached 
to 1 and why would it he worse than useless after t *e? 
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’EycJ Si r.xurb rba Ss xmvuvu ru%ns- 
retplt yaj avia. ro7s p!vt lift ’ixltpUcvcs, 
r,7s S’ av xgcrivrtiC ilpi S’ abx myuv acfn. 
<ru 3’ civ <po[bti /it ftfi n trXtipp tXk? xiPns. 
ou% Sb' t%u /id, fib rgtav is b/iZs, Kftav, 
ufr if rvp&vvovs avfyas i^apx^ruvuv . 
aii ya/> r! ft' blixvtxxs ; «§eS«u xogav 
orcf at I v fibs nytv. xXX' ipb* tfctnv 
/iitru * au S’, efpxi, treutpfovelv iSgas rail, 
xtti vov rb fiiv rov eb tfiavS xaXas 
vv/itptvir’, tl arfiaatm" anvlt Si xfiava, 
tart p' olxs7s‘ ax) yae nltxr.piw 
aiynaiptaffx, xpuraivu* vixupsvu. 



1. Translate the passage. „ 

2. Account for the genitives, n '>xv s > vs. 1, a nd Kpeiaeovusv, vs. 13 ; — the datives, to«s /lev— rots 

M VSS. 2, 3, poi vs. 5, OTIO, vs. 8 the objectives, f/fids, vs. 5, -n fie, vs. 7, vo <rov, vs. 10. ^ 

3. Explain the use of the middle voice in igetov ; the infinitives,, dJ-ap,apTavetv and koXws ix Elv i 
the alternation of mode in vvfiipeve tc, ev rpaaaoire, dare, for which give Latin equivalents. 

4. Bender in good Latin oi>x wo’ *X ei / tot “' 0 " T> &% a f La f , ' T < lveLv . ! — T< A 4 ’ V^ llC7 l Ka *> egecov icopijv 

fata ce dvpos yyev ; — to /lev oov oi> (pOovSv koKus *X elv - . , „ 

" 5. Mention one or more verbs, each of which singly might be used instead of oi (frOovw.. 

6. Parse the 28pa found here, and also another one, the meaning of which you will give ; and 

write down the principal, tense-forms of each verb that are in use. ( . , 

7. Give the component elements of trpaaainrjs, trXtifip.eXrjs, triotfiptov, with the opposites of the 

8. Give the Latin form of the masculine noun, iroan ; — both forms of its adjectival derivative, 

found only in the feminine, and used like c7a in Homeric Greek ; — the L atinand Engl ish equivalents 
of the feminine trial's. . . . 

9. State the dramatic canon, with its requisite limitations, for the use, by a temale personage 
speaking about herself, of a plural masculine. 

vv. 824—845. 

'Egl%iel$Xt to vraXccitv oX/blci, Vfg. x. 

xai Diuv Xx7bis paxagav, UqZs 

%wpxs ixo^Br.rtu c’ xvoift^ipini 

xXuvorurav retyixv, all 3/as Xxpr^crxrsu 

(hatvovris a’ltigts, ivBx xc9 xyvxs 

ivtia ttn^tlxf Houaxs Xiyovtri 

%avitlt 'Ag/ieviav punvaxr 

raw xaXXivi.nu r ixo K vtpifcu (5oaf xvr. as. 

T*» ’Kvtrpv xXb^euffiv iQvaaa/iivav 
Xtyai xarXTvtuffai ptrmxs av'ipuv 
bibuxvocus auras' it) 3 ixiSxXXopivuv 
Xulmriv tliabn poSsa/o vrXoxov Zvi'tuv 
rS trtQ'ia. <rac£sSgwf xi/ixuv egaras, 

xuvrtias xfiras %vit%ycu;. 

1. Translate the passage, if not in English verse, at least in poetical phraseology. 

2. (a) To what extent are Doric forms employed in the lyric portions of Attic tragedy ? (6) Ac- 
count for their admission. _ . . 

3. Specify any Epic forms of words that occur in these lines, and give their Attic equivalents. 

4. In the third line the reading citropdrjras is preferred by some eminent critics : what have you 

to remark upon the feminine form assumed by compound adjectives ? 

5. Distinguish trapeSpos, avveipo s, cfalpos. 

6. (a) "Who are here termed ’E pe X 9e7Bai,— by Sophocles both |E pexOeiSat and Q-qaeihai ! (o) Who 

are by Virgil called JEaeadce ? (c) Account for such an application of patronymics. 

7. Quote any other Classical reference to a clear or foggy atmosphere as influential m forming 

the intellectual character of a people. ... ._ 

8. Quote any other Classical allusion to a plurality of Loves ministering to the Queen of Beauty. 

9. (a) Are nine Muses recognised in the llias, or the Odysseia , or both poems? (i) Who was 
their mother, according to the myth generally accepted? (c) What English Poet has called them 
“Harmonia’s daughters,” in conformity with the Attic legend. 



PROFESSOR REIOHEL. 



VIRGIL. 

I. Jamque dies nisi fallor adest quern semper acerbtun 
Semper honoratum — sic Di voluistis — habebo. 

BLuuc ego Gaetulis agerem, si syrtihus exsul 
Argolicove mari deprensus et urbe Mycen® 

Annua vota tamen sollemnesque ordine pompas 
Exsequerer strueremque suis altaria donis«— ■ ^rr. V. 49—54. 
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Translate this passage accurately. State the possible constructions of the four last t lines, which, 
of these constructions you prefer, and why. 

II. Qualis ssepe vise deprensus in aggere serpens 
j£rea quern obliquum rota transiit, aut gravis ictu 
Seminecem liquit saxo lacerumque viator : 

Nequicquam longos fugiens dat corpore tortus 
Parte ferox, ardensque oculis, et sibila colla 
Arduus attollens ; pars vulnerc clauda retentat 
Nixantem nodis, seque in sua in membra plicantem ; 

Tali remigio navis se tarda movebat. 

Ms. V. 273—280. 

Translate this passage. What various reading is found in the last line but one, and what differ- 
ence in sense and construction does it produce ? 

XU. Stat gravis Entellus, nisuque immotns eodem 
Corpore tela modo atque oculis vigilantibus exit. 

Translate this passage. 

IV. Sed non ante dafcur telluris operta subire, 

Auricomos quam qui decerpserit arbore fetus. 

Hoc sibi pulchra suum ferri Proserpina munus 
Instituit. 

Ms. VI. 140—143. 



Translate accurately, and explain the construction of the first two lines. Cite a parallel construc- 
tion from the Georgies. Translate the passage accurately, quis being substituted for qui jin the 
second line. What is the force of suum in the third line ? 

V. Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda, 

Spargens rore levi et ramis felicis oliva? 

Lustravitque viros, dixitque novissima verba. 

JEn. VI. 229—231. 

Explain and illustrate the construction in the first line. 

Translate the passage. 

VI. Sed te qui vivum casus, age, fare vicissim, 

Attulerint : pelagine venis erroribus actus ? 

An monitu Divum ? an quae te fortuna fatigat 
TJt tristes sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires ? 

Ms. VI. 531—534. 



Translate accurately. Explain the construction in the third line. 

VII. Jamque adeo super unus eram, cum limina Vesta? 
Servantem, et tacitam secreta in sede latentem 
Tyndarida aspicio : dant clara incendia lucem 
Erranti passimque oculos per cuncta ferenti. 

Ilia sibi infestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros, 

Et pcenas Danaum, et deserti conjugis iras 
Prasmetuens, Troja? et patriae communis Erinys, 
Abdiderat sese, atque aris invisa sedebat. 

Exarsere ignes animo : subit ira cadentem 
Ulcisci patriam et sceleratas sumere pcenas. 

Scilicet base Spartam incolumis patriasque Mycenas 
Aspiciet ? partoque ibit regina triumpho, 

Iliadum turba et Phrygiis comitata ministris ? 
Occident* ferro Priamus ? Troja arserit* igni ? 
Dardanium toties sudarit* sanguine litus ? 

Non ita: namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
Feminea in pcena est, nec habet victoria laudem ; 
Extinxisse nefas tamen, et sumpsisse merentes 
Laudabor pcenas ; animumque explesse juvabit 
Ultricis Hamms, et cineres satiasse meorum. 

JSn. II. 567—587. 



Translate this passage. 

* In what tense are occiderit, arserit, sudarit, and- what is the force of this tense, as here used? 



HORACE, 

Carm : I. 37. 

Nunc est bibendum nunc pede libero, &c., ending with 
Non humilis mulier triumpho. 

1. Translate. 

2. In what year was this ode most probably written ? When did the victory it commemorates 
take place ? There is throughout the ode a suppressio vert, which in one passage becomes particu- 
larly striking ? To what do you attribute it ? What is the circumstance alluded to in the words, 
nec muliebriter expavit ensem ? 
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3. What instances of metrical license occur in this ode ? 

4. Explain the force of erat, in v. 4. Cite parallels from this same book of Odes to the construc- 
tion of quidlibet impotens sperare. What is the force of the word impotens? 

5. Explain reparavit in v. 24, and cite a passage from Horace’s Odes, which shows how the 
word may come to bear this meaning. 

6. Explain the construction of v. 29. 

7. How many colleges of the Salii were there, and how many in each college ? By whom were 
these colleges respectively instituted, and in honor of whom ? What is the name derived from, 
and with what Greek word is it connected ? Cite similar instances. 

8. What is the solemnity alluded to in v. 3, 4 ? Give the derivations of dopes, funus, promo, 
monstrum, lymphatics, and the Greek word which most nearly expresses the last of these words. 



HORACE. 

SATIRES. 

I. Si quis deus en ego dicat 
Jam faciam quod vultis oris tu qui modo miles 
Mercator tu consultus modo rusticus hinc vos 
Vos hinc mutatis diseedite partibus eia 

Quid statis nolint atqui licet esse beatis 
Quid causa? est merito quin illis Juppiter ambas 
Iratus buccas inflet neque se fore posthac 
Tam facilem dicat votis ut pra?beat aurem 
Prceterea ne sic ut qui jocularia ridens 
Percurram quanquam ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores elementa velint nt discere prima 
Sed tarnen amoto qiuex-amus seria ludo. 

Translate this passage accurately. 

Explain the conjunctive nolint and the indicative licet in the fifth line. Explain the construction 
from preeterea to the end. What is the peculiar force of olim in this passage ? Do you recollect 
any passage in which it has the same meaning ? 

II. Millia frumenti tua tiivevit area centum 

Non tuus hoc capiet venter plus quam meus ut si 
Reticulum panis venales inter onusto 
Forte vehas humero nihilo plus accipias quam 
Qui nil portarit. 

Translate. 

What tenses are triverit and portarit? Is the construction in the first line necessarily elliptical? 
A similar idiom is used by the best English authors? What is the exact meaning of venales? What 
is the derivation of frumentum ? 

III. Decies centena dedisses 
Huic parco paucis contento quinque diebus 
Nil erat in loculis 

Explain the construction. 

Write out the sum specified in Latin in its full form, and also the most usual abbreviation of it. 

IV. Cum tua pervideas oculis male iippus inunctis 
Cur in amicorum vitiis tarn cernis acutum 
Quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius ? 

Translate. 

What is the force of male in this passage ? Cite other passages where Horace uses it in the 
same sense ? It sometimes occurs in a precisely opposite sense : how may this be accounted for ? 

The word pervideas appears unsuitable? 'What does Bentley propose substituting? His emen- 
dation, however, is liable to a perhaps fatal objection ? 

Y. Blue praevertamur amatorem quod arnica? 

Turpia decipiunt caecum vitia aut etiam ipsa base 
Delectant veluti Balbimim polypus Hagno? 

Vellem in amicitia sic erraremus et isti 
Errori nomen virtus posuisset honestum 
At pater ut gnati sic nos debemus amici 
Si quod sit vitium non fastidire strabonem 
Appellat Paatum pater et Pullum male parvus 
Si cui filius est ut abortivus fuit olim 
Sisyphus hunc Varum distortis cruribus ilium 
Balbutit Scaurum pravis fultum male talis 
Parcius hie vivit frugi dicatur ineptus 
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Et jactantior hie paulo est concinnus amicis 
Postulat ut videatur at est truculentior atque 
Plus sequo liber simples fortisque habeatur 
Caldior est acres inter numeretur. 

Translate accuratelyj marking the force of ut in the sixth line. 

Explain the construction of the first five lines. 

Give the exact meaning (and derivation, when known) of Strabo, Pcetus, Pullus, Varus, and 
Scaur us. 

What is frugi? 



VI. Probus quis 

Nobiscum vivit ? multuin est demissus homo : illi 
Tardo, cognomen pingui damus. 

There are two objections to the passage as written above ? How does Bentley emend it ? 

VII. Adsit 

Regula, peccatis quae pcenas irroget sequas : 

Ne scutica dignmn hombili sectere fiagello. 

Nam, ut ferula csedas meritum majorasubire 
Verbera, non vereor. 

Translate this passage as the general usage of the language would require. 

VIII. Contra Lsevinum Valeri genus unde Superbus 
Tarquinius regno pulsus fuit, unius assis 
Non unquam pretio pluris licuissc, notante 
J udice quo nosti populo. 

Translate closely, and explain the construction. 

What peculiarity is there in the use of unde in this passage ? 

What is the active of liceo in meaning? 

Do you recollect any other verb of active form meaning passively? 

Judice quo nosti populo. Cite from Virgil an instance of precisely reverse attraction. 

IX. Casu tunc respondere vadato 

Debedat. 

Translate and explain. 



CATO MAJOR. 

1. Cite a passage from this dialogue which fixes the date at winch it is supposed to have 
taken place ? 

2. Mention briefly any particulars you may recollect of the life of Cato. What were his chief 
literary works ? What was the plan of his Origines ? Who are the other interlocutors in this 
Dialogue ? 

3. What are the arguments which Cato uses in it? 

4. O Tite si quid ego adjuro curamve levasso. 

What are adjuro and levasso ? In what conjugations do we find infinitives derived from the 
latter form ? 

5. Denique isto bono utare, dum adsit ; cum absit, ne requiras : nisi forte adolescentes pueritiam, 

paullum aetate progressi adolescentiam requirere. 

Why is adsit used, and not adcst ? Of the two readings, debent and debeant, which is to be pre- 
ferred, and why ? 

6. C. Duillium, M. F., qui Poenos classe primus devicerat, redeuntem a coena senem saepe vide- 
bam puer ; delectabatur crebro funali ct tibicine, quae sibi nullo exemplo privatus sumpserat: tan- 
tum licentiiB dabat gloria ! 

Translate. 

When, where, and how was this victory gained ? 

What other meaning has tibicen ? Mark its quantity. 

7. Bene enim majores nostri accubitionem epularem amicorum, quia vitae conjunctionem liaberet, 
convivium nominarunt ; melius, quam Graeci, qui hoc idem turn compotationem, turn concoenatio- 
nem vocant ; ut, quod in eo genere minimum est, id maxime probare videantur. 

Translate. 

What are the Greek words alluded to ? 

8. Et pocula, sicut in symposio Xenophontis minuta atque rorantia. 

Translate. 

D 
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What Greek 'word does Oato express by rorantia 9 

Cap. XV “ Venio nunc,” &c., to “terra fecundior.” 

Cap. XVI. — “ Semper enim,” &c., to “ aucupium atque venatio.” 

Translate the above passages, and give the exact meaning and derivations (when known) of 
acinus, malleolus, repastinatio, horlus, succidia, aucupium. 



SALLUST. 

« Ea tempestate mihi imperium populi Romani multo maxime miserabile visum est ; cui quum 
ad occasum ab ortu solis omnia domita armis parerent, domi otium atque diviti®, qu® prima mor- 
tales putant, affluerent, fuere tamen cives, qui seque remque publicam obstinatis animis perditum® 
irent. Namque duobus senati decretis ex taiita multitudine neque pr®mio inductus conjurationem 
patefecerat neque ex castris Catilin® quisquam® omnium discesserat ; tanta vis morbi, uti tabes, 
plerosque civium animos invaserat. Neque solum illis aliena mens erat, qui conscii conjurationis 
fuerant, sed omnino cuncta plebes novarum rerum studio Catilin® incepta probabat. Id adeo® more 
suo videbatur facere. Nam semper in civitate quibus opes null® sunt bonis invident, malos extol- 
lunt, vetera odere, nova exoptant, odio suarum rerum mutari omnia student ; turba atque sedi- 
tionibus sine cura aluntur, quoniam® egestas facile habetur sine damno. Sed urbana plebes, ea 
vero prmceps ierat multis de caussis. Primum omnium, qui ubique probro atque petulantia maxime 
prmstabant, item alii per dedecora patrimoniis amissis, postremo omnes quos flagitium® aut facinus 
domo expulerat, ii Romam sicuti in sentinam confluxerant. Deinde multi memores Sullanm Vic- 
toria quod ex gregariis militibus alios senatores videbant, alios ita divites, uti regio victu atque 
cultu ajtatem agerent, sibi quisque, si in armis foret, ex victoria talia sperabak Prseterea® juventus 
qu® in agris manuum mercede inopiam toleraverat, privatis atque publicis largitionibus excita urba- 
num otium ingrato labori prsetulerat, eos atque alios omnes malum publicum alebat.. Quo minus 
mirandum est homines egentes, malis moribus, maxima spe, republic® juxta ac sibi _ consuluisse. 
Prmterea quorum victoria Sull® parentes proscripti, bona erepta, jus libertatis imminutum erat, 
baud sane alio animo belli eventum exspectabant. Ad hoc quicumque aliarum atque senati par- 
tium erant, conturbari rempublicam quam minus valere ipsi malebant. Id adeo malum multos post 
annos in civitatem reverterat. Nam postquam Cn. Pompeio et M. Crasso® coss: tribunicia 
potestas® restituta est, homines adolescentes, summam potestatem nacti, quibus ®tas animusque 
ferox erat, ccepere Senatum criminando plebem exagitare, dein largiundo atque pollicitando magis 
incendere ; ita ipsi clari potentesque fieri. Contra eos summa ope nitebatur pleraque nobilitas, 
Senati specie pro sua magnitudine. Namque, uti paucis verum absolvam, per ilia tempora, qui- 
cumque rempublicam agitavere, honestis nominibus, alii sicuti® populi jura defenderent, pars quo 
senati auctoritas maxima foret, bonum publicum simulantes pro sua quisque potential certabant : 
neque illis modestia neque modus contentionis erat, utrique victoriam crudeliter exercebant. Sed 
postquam Cn. Pompeius ad bellum 00 maritimum atque Mithridaticum missus est, plebis opes immi- 
nutffi, paucorum potentia crevit. Hi magistratus, provincias aliaque omnia tenere : ipsi innoxii, (18> 
florentes, sine metu ®tatem agere, ceteros judiciis terrere, qui plebem in magistrate placidius trac- 
tarent. Sed ubi primum dubiis rebus novandi spes oblata est, vetus certamen animos eorum 
arrexit. (18) Quod si primo pr®lio .Catilin a superior aut ®qua manu discessisset, profecto magna 
clades atque calamitas rempublicam oppressisset : neque illis, qui victoriam adepti forent, diutius 
ea uti licuisset quin (H) defessis et exsanguibus qui plus posset imperium atque libertatem^extor- 
queret.” 

Translate this passage. 

1. What is the difference of meaning between perdilum ire and perdere ? 

2. What is the difference of use between quisquam and aliquis ? 

3. What is the precise force of adeo in this passage ? 

4. What is the difference of meaning between quoniam and quia ? Show that the distinctive 
meaning of quoniam results from its derivation ? 

5. What is the difference of meaning between Jlagitium and facinus? What is the proper, and 
what the derived meaning of senlina, and in which of these is it used in this sentence? 

6. What is the construction of this sentence with regard to the nominative juven tus? 

7. What is the date of this consulship ? 

8. What were the restrictions on the tribunicial power whose removal is here meant ? By whom 
had these restrictions been imposed ? An important change in the administration of justice was 
likewise effected during this consulship ? 

9. What is the sense of sicuti here ? What is its more usual sense ? Express it in these two 
senses by two corresponding Greek particles ? 

10. What is the difference between potentia and potestas ? 

11. What is meant by helium. maritimum? With what powers was Pompey armed for its des- 
patch ? And within what space of time did he actually conclude it ? 

12. In what sense is the word innoxius here used ? Cite parallel cases. 

13. What different shade of meaning would be given by substituting erexit for arrexit in this 
passage ? 

14. What is the derivation of quin ? 



TO BE RENDERED INTO LATIN. 

Va mswati was about sixty years of age when he was invested with the purple, not by the caprice 
of the populace, or the clamours of the army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman world. In 
his gradual ascent through the honors of the state, he had deserved the favour of virtuous princes, 
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and tad declared himself the enemy of tyrants. His noble birth, his mild but unblemished man- 
ners, his learning, prudence, and experience, -were revered by the senate and people ; and if man- 
kind (according to the observation of an ancient -writer) had been left at liberty to choose a master, 
their choice would, most assuredly, have fallen on Valerian. Perhaps the merit of this emperor 
was inadequate to his reputation ; perhaps his abilities, or at least his spirit, were affected by the 
langour and coldness of old age. The consciousness of his decline engaged him to share the throne 
with a younger and more active associate ; the emergency of the times demanded a general no less 
than a prince ; and the experience of the Roman censor might have directed him where to bestow 
the imperial purple, as the reward of military merit. But, instead of making a judicious choice, 
which would have confirmed his reign and endeared his memory, Valerian, consulting only the 
dictates of affection or vanity, immediately invested with the supreme honors his son Gallienus, a 
youth whose effeminate vices had been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a private station. 
The joint government of the father and the son subsisted about seven, and the sole administration 
of Gallienus continued about eight years. But the whole period was one uninterrupted series of 
confusion and calamity. 



PROFESSOR CRAIK. 



HISTORY. 

1. State by whom Peisistratus was succeeded in the tyranny of Athens, and explain how 
the course of events that followed contributed to bring about the first Persian invasion of 
Greece. 

2. State the succession of the kings of Persia, and sketch the history of Asia Minor, from the 
downfall of the empire of the Medea to the revolt of the Asiatic Greeks in the year B.C. 500, 
noting the circumstances that led to that revolt, with its course and issue. 

3. Recount in order the principal events of the two Persian invasions of Greece. 

4. Enumerate the leading causes that, after the expulsion of the Persians, threw the Athenians 
and Lacedasmonians into opposition, and at last produced the Peloponnesian War. 



1. Relate the history of Marius and Shlla. 

2. Relate the history of Pompey and Caesar. 

3. Recount the course of the civil wars of Rome from the death of Ccesar to the death of 
Anthony. 



EXAMINATION EOK LITERARY SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE SECOND YEAR. 



PROFESSOR MACDOUALL. 



EUEIPIDES— ALCESTIS, vv. 170—198. 

1. Translate the passage from wamaftSe /3wp.ovs to oil XeXtjtrerat. 

2. (a) Give the year, — B.C. and also according to the Olympic reckoning, — in which the Alccstis 
is supposed to have been first exhibited. (5) What are the grounds of this belief? 

3. Do we know who contested the prize with Euripides on that occasion, and who was successful ? 

4. (a) What three other plays is he said to have produced along with the Alccstis ? ( b ) What 

place did it hold in the tetralogy ? 

5. (a) Which tragedian first grouped his plays in trilogies and tetralogies? (5) Why was the 
afterpiece, originally and for some time, a satyr-drama? (e) Which extant play of Euripides presents 
a complete specimen of the satyr-drama ? 

6. (a) In what costume did Heracles appear upon the Attic stage ? (5) How was Thanatos 

represented ? (c) Quote or refer to any allusions, found in the Alcestis, to the dress, weapon, and 
priestly function of Thanatos. _ f 

7. (a) To which of the personages in this play do you assign the respective parts of 7r/>wTa"/wi/t<rr ? 9, 

devTcpa r '(wvia'ri]s J and Tpna^iopiaTrji ? (I/) Translate and briefly elucidate the following statement of 

Al'istoteles : TO tg rtbv vToepir&v TrXijOo s eg evos els dvo irp&ros A tcrp^wXos vfyar/G, ical ra rod yopov 
vjXarrujffc, /cal rov Xoo/ov irpiora^uiviar^v Trapea/ctvaae. 

8. Give a table of the feet permissible in each place of the tragic iambic trimeter. 

9. (a) Under what restrictions may an anaprestus commence the line? (A) When may that 
foot occupy any of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th places ? (e) Are these limitations observed in comedy ? 
(d) Wliat are the feet which the anapscstus may not immediately follow in cither tragedy or 
comedy ? 

t> 3 
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10. (<?) Would such readings as srdv yap Sefiviov, dicrreaovaai Se/ivtwv, at the enrl of vv. 14, 17, 
violate any metrical law? (Jj) Is a reading like els dyiedXas metrically admissible at the close of v. 21? 

(c) State accurately the canon which restricts the use of a spondseus in the 5th place, (d) In what 
other measure, as well as the iambic senavian, do the tragedians observe that canon? (e) Is either 
metre subject to it in. comedy ? 

11. (a) In v. 11, is the first syllable of oicvoiea short or long? (b) What pairs of consonants, 
besides kv, do not necessarily lengthen the syllable immediately preceding, if its vowel be naturally 
short? (c) What are the facts, respecting the influence of such groups, observable in tragic prosody ? 

(d) Show how the usage, thus ascertained, is intermediate between that of the Homeric epos and that 
of comedy, (e) What combinations of mute and liquid consonants never fail to lengthen the previous 
syllable ? 

12. (c) Mention any verbal adjectives in to ' s , besides those in vv. 4, 15, which have an active 
sense. (b) Cite a line of the Hecabe where dKXavaros has a passive signification. 

13. Analyse and parse Kul-earesjre, u.roayj.'^ovaa, rovirtov, pedlary, hxtliXeoas, iarreaovaa, 
rrpoair Irvovaa, Kvvei, Several, d%ypr ypevoi, chcXcuav, i rpotireive, rrpoaeppyQy, annexing the principal 
tense-forms of each verb which are in use. 

14. (a) Give the future-imperfects, in use, which correspond to the future-perfects, KeKTriaopai, 

XeXrjao/iai , also pepvyaopai, and any others which you may remember. ( b ) Say, in what style of 
composition d^dpalvus is preferred to its svnonyme, dxOulpus. (c) Mention a compound of kwcoj 'in 
frequent use, and give its meaning, (d) What other Sevo/iai is found in Homeric Greek ? (e) Why 

have the readings in w. 14, 15, nvvei and ocvero, been discarded? (/) What means dtjyprvpevos ? 
Translate the line of iEschylus, as usually read, t KijpoXois rogoiaiv igypry pevoi ; and also, as some 
would correct it, e*.-?;/3o\ots rogoiaiv i^yprvpevoi. 

15. (a) Distinguish the tcopos in v. 16 from that to which xopevpara in v. 9 is allied ; also Kopy 
from Koppy or top ay ■ and icopeaai from Kopyaai. (b') Distinguish iyKvXy, in its usual acceptation, 
from dyaaXy, and give synonymes of the latter from the same root, (e) Give one or more terms 
meaning, in opposition to ■nXyppvplv, “ an ebb-tide.” 

16. Give the derivation — showing, in each case, its accordance with the rules of word-build- 
ing — of and also 0o/3os ; o fXexos, XeKrpov, also Xo^os; of Sepviov, with any apparent cog- 

nates ; of srXyppvpls or 7rXyfi/j.vpi9 presenting likewise your view of nXyppeXy? ; of irpovuirry p, also of 
arpovdimov. If ever at a loss for the analogy, state distinctly why. 

17. (a) What prepositions ordinarily express the relations represented by gk and r-epl in v. 9 ? 
(b) What adverb would be used in prose for iroXXu as found in v. 18 ? (c) How may the relation of 
the verbs, in vv. 24 and 27, to ovrus kokos and roaovrov, be expressed more fully and clearly than hy 
ov and ov ? 

18. («) What word, qualifying cutups, in v. 13, is to be supplied from the previous clause? 

(e) What introduction to irpoaeppyQy, in v. 26, is suggested by that of the previous clause ? 

19- (a) What word do you supply, in v. 13, to be modified by avl ( b ) In v. 28, what word is 
modified by dv ? and’with what particle has that av coalesced in t at* ? 

20. In v. 28, express, by a phrase more distinct than KarduvSv, a condition not realised ; and 
likewise a condition realised, a prelude, and a cause, by a phrase more distinct than c’/c0u ySv. 



PLATO— APOLOGIA. 

To pev py dyavaKreiv, & uvSpes 'AQyvaioi, dirl toutui nS yeyovdri, on pov Kareij/y(j)laaoQe, dXXa 
re pot iroXXa. gvpficiXXerai, real ovk dveXmorov pot yeyove to yeyovo s tout o, aXXa 7roXii paXXov Qavpd^us 
iKarepivv rusv ijrycfiwv t ov ycyovora apiQpov. oil yap wpyv eywye ovna Trap’ oXlyov daeaQai, dXXa rrapd 
ttoXv vvv Se, ws c'oikcv, el rpidtcovra piovai pererreaov rwv tyyfnnv, inrmre(/)cvyy dv. MeXyrov pev ovv, 
di s dpoi ookSj, Kal vvv airo7recJ)evya, kclI ov fiovov ttTroTrctjsevya dXXa. iravn Si/Xov tout 6 ye, on, el py ave/3y 
Avvros koi A vkuiv Karr/yopyaavres dpov, ku.v t30Ae ■^iXias Spax/J-ds, oil peraXa^wv to irefivnov ficpos rwv 
ijrycfitov . — T ipcirai S’ ovv fioi b uvrjp Oavdrov. eiev. eyus Sc Sy rlvos iipiv livnnpyaopai, S dvSpes’AOy- 

vaioi ; if SyXov, on ays alias’,.. t l ovv elpu agio? iraOeiv toiovtos wv ; dyaOov ti, Si dvSpes 

’AQyvaioi, ei Sei ye Kara ryv d^lav rrj dXyOeta n/idaOar kui ravru ye ciyaQov roiovrov, 8 ri dv irpeiroi ijioi. ri 
ovv irpeTreidvopiircvyrievepyery, Seop.cvwd.yciv a'x.oXijv eirl r ij vfierepa irapaKcXevaei-, ovk ead’ o ri fiaXXov , 
oi avSpes’AOyvaiot, irpeirei ovruis, ws rov roiovrov dvopa dv Trpvravelu aneiaOai, ttoXv ye fiaXXov ij sins 
ifiwv irrirw ij %vvtopl8i i) £evyei veviKyiccv 'OXv/nriaaiv. o fiev yap Vfids iroici eiiSaifiovas Sokciv elvai, iyui 
Se eivai' Kat 6 fiev r poefrys oil Sen Seirai, dyw Se 8eo/uu. el oSv Set fie Kara to SiKaiov rys agias r tfidoOai, 
rovrov rifj.Ssfj.ai, dv rrpvravciw any oc ujs. 

1. ( a ) State the years, B. C., usually assigned for the birth and death of Socrates. ( b ) Does he, 
in the course of this Apology, mention the age which he had reached when arraigned ? 

2. (a). How old was Plato when the trial came on? ( b ) How long had he been a disciple of 

Socrates? (c) Does it appear from the Apology that he was present at the trial? (d) How is his 
absence from the last scene of his Master’s life accounted for in the Phcsclo ? (e) Is his name intro- 
duced, a third time, in any of his Dialogues? 

3. (a) By the absence of what costume or external form does the Apology differ from Plato’s 
other compositions? ( b ) Have the doubts lately cast upon its authenticity been successfully repelled? 

4. (as) Is it understood to represent fairly the strain of defence which Socrates in reality em- 
ployed ? (5) Can it he reconciled, in that respect, with the Apology currently attributed to Xeno- 

phon? (c) How has the difficulty so arising been solved or disposed of? 

5. (a) How long a period had elapsed between the first exhibition of the Clouds of Aristophanes 

and the trial of Socrates ? ( b ) How is that play noticed in the Apology ? (cj Does the Comedian 

appear, in another work of Plato’s, on friendly terms with Socrates ? (</) How has the caricature of 

the Sage in the Clouds been explained ? 

6. (a) What is known regarding Meletus and his two abettors? (b) Cite the terms of the indict- 
ment, keeping as nearly as possible to Xenophon’s report of it. 

7. (a) Before what court was tire case tried ? (b) Describe, hut briefly, its -constitution and form, 

of procedure, (c) Distinguish between Swat rifiyral and Shcai drl/iyroi, and refer the suit against 
Socrates to its proper category. 
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8 . (a) At what stage of the process did the Accused address to the Dicasta; the passage above 
exhibited? (5) Translate it in a good English style. 

9 . Discuss the rival readings, el rpuiKovra povui per iireaoi and el rpe?Q fLavcu fieveireoov, in refe- 
rence to the probable number of jurymen present and the result of their vote. 

10. Elucidate the statement, Kav 3><j)Xe tG>v "jry<j)wv. 

11 . What privilege is denoted in the phrase, iv irpvravdiw elryaiq, and to what classes of persons 
was it awarded? 

12. Explain the forensic usage of these verbs, adding such nouns as they often govern, each in 
the appropriate case : — Karuyjsycfti^caOai, with dvo^ry^i^eodai and iiri\fty(f)i^eiv • airocfievyeiv, with 
which collate vikSv and ukloKCffOai, also ipevyetv and its correlative Siuikciv ; — orjikusKavcLv, with the 
antithetical alpetv; — npdoOui, dvrmpdoOai, and the doubtful inroripdoQai, also npfiv and rlpypa ; — 
d-vaftalveiv, with dvaftifta^eiv, dvaftiftd^eaOui. 

13. Derive and explain ayavaKrelv, gvpftdXXecdat, wevys, wpvraveiov, gwuipis, gefiyos, 

annexing such words cognate with any of these as may occur to you. 

14. (a) What constructions are more common than vik&v ’OXvpiriaaiv ? (J) What means vavta 

viKav ? also yvuipy vticav or yvuipyv vucavl (c) Parse ’0 Xvpwiuai and ’OXupwiact, and give one or 
more dative forms 1 similar to the latter. 

15. (a) Parse airoweifievyy, mentioning what parts of the verb aTe used in Attic Greek. (5) What 
do you remark in respect to an augment? from wliat personal termination is y contracted, and what 
varieties of its form occur ? (c) What is the 3rd person singular ? (cT) Give the expressions — from 
the root elS — for “ I — he — we — they — had perceived and knew.” 

16. What remarks do you offer on these combinations? (a) wap’ o\lyov eoeaOai, — (5) an dv 
v-penot, — (c) ovk ecO ’ on pdXXov irpewei ovrux; a); oneiaQai. 



' THUCYDIDES— Book I. 

Translate, with accuracy, the following passages : — 

Ch. 1. QovKvBiOrji ’AByvatos ^vviypa^e rov irdXepov ruiv HpXoirovvyai'iov kui ’Adyvaitov, ws iiroXi- 
pyaav irpos aXXrjXovs, dp^dpevos cvdvs Kadmrapivov, ical iXiriau s piyav T6 eaeaOai icai agioXoyuirarov 
rwv srpoyeyevypevuiv, reKp.uipdp.evos on aKpa^ovres re i)trav is avrov dpfporepoi irapaaKevy rrf rraoy /cal 
ro dXXo * EXXyvixbv opuiv gvviordpevov irpbs itcarepovs, to pev evQvs, ro Se Kal Siavoovpevov. xivytns 
'•{dp avrrj peyiary by rots "EXXymv iyevero Kal pepei nvl ruiv fiapftdpuiv, tbs Se eiireiv, Kat iiri irXeiarov 
avOpunruiv. rd yap irpo abruiv kuI rd en waXaiori-pa aa(j)uis pev evpeiv Sid xp° v °v irXyQos dSvvura yV‘ die 
$e reicpypiiov Sbv iirl paKporarov atcoTrovvrl poi iriorevaui ^vp ft atvei oil peydXa vopigui ycveaOai ovre Kara 
-r oils iroXipovs ovre is rd aXXa. 

Ch. 22. Kal oaa pev Xoyto eiirov exaaro i f) peXXov res iroXepyaeiv f) iv avrw ijSy cures, yaXeirov ryv 
aKplfteiav avryv ruiv Xexdevrwv Siapvypovevcai yv, ipol re uiv aiiros ijKovou icrtl rots clXXoQeu iroOcv ipol 
dirayyiXXovffiV ws S’ dv eSoxovv ipol cicaaroi irepl rwv act irapovrwv rd Seovra pdXitrra clireTv , exopevw 
on iyyvrara rtjs gvpiruays yviupys ruiv dXyduis XexOevrcov, oil nos ctpyrai. rn S' cpyu ruiv irpaxOsvrwv 
iv no iroXepw ovk Sk rov iraparvxdvros irvuOavdpevos ygiuiffa ypdcfteiv, ov S' uis ipol cSokci, aXX’ ois re 
avros i rapijv Kal irapa riov aXXwv oaov Svvarov die pi ft cut irepl e Kaurov iircgeXQuiv. imirdvios Se cvptrrKcro, 
Sion ol irapovres rois epyois eKaorois ov ra.iird irepl ruiv avr&v eXeyov, dXX’ tbs uKurcptov ns ciivoids i) 
pvypys exo<-. mi is pev d,Kpoaoiv lauis ro py pvOicSes uvruiv dreprrearepov (ftavarai' oaoi Se ftovXytrov- 
ratruiv re yevopevtov ro rraeftes okotteiv Kai ruiv peXXovnvv wore avQis tcara ro elvOpuiireiov roiovruiv Kal 
rrapinrXyaiiov iaeaOat , uxfteXipa Kpiveiv avra dpKovvruis egei. Krypa re is act paXXov y ayuivicpa is ro 
or apaxpyp a aKOveiv gvyKetrai. 

1. Mention whatever notices respecting the Author are found in other passages of this History ; 
as his father's name, his proprietary connexion with Thrace, his conduct of an expedition thither, the- 
cause of his banishment, its duration, the places which he seems to have visited, his political senti- 
ments. 

2. (a) Have we his own assurance that he survived the Peloponnesian war, and also that the 

design of his work included an account of its close ? ( b ) How many years does he reckon the war to 

have lasted, and in which year does his narrative break off? (c) How has the shortcoming been 
explained, and what characteristics of the last book have been referred to as illustrating the expla- 
nation ? 

3. («) Who is said to have published this History after the Author’s death? (5) Name the 
work written by him as a continuation of Thucydides ; and mention in what portion of it Niebuhr, 
dividing it into two distinct compositions, recognises that continuation, (c) Who wrote another con- 
tinuation not now extant? 

4. (a) Wlmt instances does our Author allege to show the negligence of his contemporaries and 
predecessors about historical accuracy? (6) How does he describe the Xoyoypdcftoil Name some of 
these, (c) Is there reason to interpret any of his remarks as reflecting upon Herodotus ? 

5. Discuss, but briefly, the story of his being fired with generous emulation, in boyhood, while 
hearing Herodotus read his History at the Olympic Festival. 

6. What are the positions argued and illustrated in the Procemium, from ch. 1 to ch. 22 ? 

7. («) In what moral and political characteristics of the dominant Hellenic states does Thucydides 

find the springs of an enduring, though long dormant, antagonism ? (5) To what real causes does 

lie trace the commencement and continuance of hostilities ? ( c ) What provocations does he represent 
the opposed parties as alleging they had received ? (d) Is a marked and consistent use of the terms 

’px<it, ulnai, wpo(j)derciQ observed throughout such discussions ? 

8. To wliat historical purposes (as you have found in the 1st book, and can infer in respect to the 
whole work from the declaration in ch. 22) have the speeches attributed to the leading statesmen and 
diplomatists of the time been made subservient? 
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9. (a) What engagements (by sea or land), armistices, or truces, are mentioned in the 1st hook ? 
(6) Which portion of it used to be cited under the title y ■KevTytcovTaerla'l and for what reason? 

’■( c )IGive the dates, E. C., of the most prominent events ; — if in the Olympic reckoning also, all the 
better. 

10. Make any original remark that occurs to you as illustrative of any idea in the chapters above 
exhibited. 

11. (a) Account for the dvaKo\ov&ia, or blending in one sentence of two constructions separately 
correct, which is so distinctive of Thucydides’ style. ( b ) Point out examples of it in ch, 22 ; and re- 
write the sentences to which you object in two ways, so as to adjust the close of each to its actual 
beginning, and also the beginning of each to its actual close. 

12. Elucidate, by the rules of grammar and idiom, the subjoined expressions, supplying ellipses 

and annexing Latin equivalents, wherever desirable : — peWovreg •KoXepyaeiv, iv aims oWef, S, v 

ovtoq ijicoxHra, — dig tv efio/ccvv efareiv , — tuiv del irapovrivv, — e^opetw t rjq fy vwpyq } on i^^vrara, 

c/c t ov 7r apaTvyovr oq, — oaov Svvarov, — uig eica-repwv rig evvoiag pvypyg &xpi. Under the last head 
state precisely by what word and in what way each genitive is governed. Under the fourth head* 
mention the several parts of a verb with which tv may or may not be coupled, discriminating between 
the principal and the subordinate clauses of a sentence in regard to its employment. 

13. Explain the usage of aicpoaoiv (collating dupoapa), Krypu, dytovicpa, separately, and likewise 
as here qualified. 

14. State, and discuss critically, several modes of construing and interpreting the words, oo-ot 

Se fto v\y cto v -mi dpKovvrwg efet, each of which has found defenders. 

15. Accentuate the words from Ka» eg pev to Remit. 



PROFESSOR REICHEL. 



HORACE— ODES. 

“C(do tonantem credidimus Jovem,” fc., ending with “ Aut Lacedsmonium Tarentum.”— 
Book HI. Ode 5. 

1. Translate the ode. 

"what order, and within what dates does Bentley suppose Horace to have produced hia 
works ? Support his conclusions, with regard to the Third and Fourth Books of the Odes, by 
internal evidence. 

i ■i? 1 ’ occas ^n was this Ode probably composed ? In what year was Crassus defeated and 

killed . What hostilities had taken place since between the Romans and the Parthians ? and how 
do you account for their being entirely unnoticed in this Ode. 

4. Explain the construction of w. 5 v , 6; vv. 29, 30; of w. 39, 40; of vv. 14-18, What is 
the generally adopted emendation of the latter passage?* How does Bentley propose to 
emend it? 

5. What various reading exists in v. 8? Which of the two readings do you consider prefer- 
able, irrespective of MSS. authority, and on what grounds ? Explain “capitis minor,” and give 
the legal phrase denoting this condition. In such a case as that of Regulus, how could it be 
recovered from ? 

^ Octavius receive the title of Augustus ? What is its meaning and derivation ? 

7. What were the clientes in ancient times, and what were they in the later republic and under 
the Emperors ? What is the proper meaning of the term ? 

8. What are the chief improvements introduced by Horace into the versification of the Alcaic 
Stanza in the latter books of the Odes ? 

9. Give the derivations of exsul, vesta, conditio, delubrv/m, lis, cevum, curia, sumo , torvus • 



LIVY. 

I. Quid tandem est . cur ccelum ac terras miseeant, cur in me impetus modo pene in senatu sit 
lactus, negent se manibus temperaturos violaturosque denuncient sacrosanctam potestatem ? Si 
populo Romano liberum suffragium datur ut quibus velit consulatunmandet, et non prmciditur spes 

, piebeio quoque, si dignus summo honore erit, apiscendi summi honoris, stare urbs base non poterit 
de imperio actum est, et perinde hoc valet, plebeius ne consul fiat, tanquam servum aut libertinum 
aliquis consulem futurum dicat ? 

Translate accurately, and explain fully what you conceive to he the construction of the last clause 
irom et perinde to the end, 

II. Qui quum multis cirea finitimos populos legationibus terra mariquo ncquicquam missis nisi 
quod ex Etruria baud ita multum frumenti advectuni est, nullum momentum annoiim fecissct, ot 
revolutus ad dispensationem inopiae profiteri cogcndo frumentum et venderc quod usu menstruo 
superesset Iraudandoque _parte diurni cibi servitia, criminnndo indo et objiciendo irae populi fru- 
mentanos, acerba inquisitione apetiret magis quam levaret inopiam, multi ex plebe spe amissa 
potius quam ut cruciaxentur tfahendo animam capitibus obvolutis se in Tiberim prmcipitaverunt. 

* The reading in the text given was trahentis. 
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Translate. 

"Who is the person spoken of in this passage, and what remarkable statement with regard to him 
has Livy preserved ? 

IH. Agri publici dividendi coloniarumque deducendarum ostentataespes et vectigali possessori- 
"bus agrorum imposito in stipendium militum erogandi aeris. 

Translate. 

What was the ager publicus 7 

"What is the proper meaning of possessio, as applied to the holding of land ? 

What is the difference between vectigal and tributum 7 

IY. Sed ante omnia obsidionis bellique mala fames utrimque exercitum urgebat, G-allos pesti- 
lentia etiam quum loco jacente inter tumulos castra habentes turn ab incendiis torrido et vaporis 
pleno cineremque non pulverem modo ferente quum quid venti motum esset : quorum intolleran- 
tissima gens humorique ac frigori adsueta quum aestu et angore vexata vulgatis velut in pecua 
morbis morerentur, jam pigritia singulos sepeliendi promiscue acervatos cumulos hominum urebant, 
bustorumque inde Gallicorum nomine insignem locum fecere. 

Translate. 

What is the difference- between quum — turn, and turn — turn 7 . 



JUVENAL. 



1. What is the most probable derivation of the word Satira ? 

2. Adduce some proofs of the Latin origin of this kind of poetry. 

3. To what ancient customs may it be traced ? (Cite the testimonies of Virgil and (Horace 
on this subject.) 

4. Under what forms did it appear in its more developed state? 

5. What kinds of Greek poetry approached most nearly to these forms ? and in what respects 
did they still essentially differ from them ? 

6. Institute a parallel between Juvenal and Horace, as to subject, object, method, and diction. 

7. Under what Emperors did Juvenal flourish ? 



8. Cedamus patria : vivant Artorius istic 

Et Catulus : maneant, qui nigrum in Candida vertunt, 
Queis facile est aidem conducere, flumina, portus, 
Siccandam eluviem, portandum ad busta cadaver, 

Et pnebere caput domina venale sub hasta. 

Sat. III. 



Translate and explain. 

9. Me nemo ministro 

Fur erit, atque ideo nulli comes exeo tanquam 
Mancus et extinct* corpus non utile dextr*. 

Sat. III. 



Translate. 

Extinct* dextrae. — Adduce an instance from this satire of a genitive similarly employed. 



10. Nam qu* meritoria somnum 

Admittunt ? Magnis opibus dormitur in Urbe : 

Inde caput morbi. Rhedarum transitus arcto 
Vicorum in flexu et stantis convicia man dr* 

Eripient somnum Druso vitulisque marinis. 

Sat. HI. 



Translate and explain. 



Who is the person supposed to be alluded to ? 

11. Stemmata quid faciunt ? quid prodest, Pontice, longo 
Sanguine censeri pictosque ostendere vultus 
Majorum et stantes in curribus iEmilianos, 

Et Curios jam dimidios humerosque minorem 

Corvinum, et Galbam'auriculis nasoque carenteni? 

Sat. VUE. 

Translate and explain. 

12. Haac satis ad juvenem quern nobis fama superbum 
Tradit et inflatum plenumque Nerone propinquo. 

Rarus enim fermc sensus communis in ilia 

Fortune. Sat. VIII. 
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Translate. 

In what different sense does Horace use the phrase, sensus communis ? 



13. 

Translate. 



Quod modo proposui non est sententia ; verum 
Credite me vobis folium recitare Sibyllas. 

Sat. VIII. 



185. Consumptis opibus vocem Damasippe locasti 
Sipario, clamosum ageres ut Phasma Catulli. 

Lanreolum velox etiam bene Lentulus egit 
Judice me dignus vera cruce: Nee tamen ipsi 
Ignoscas populo : populi Irons durior hujus, 

190. Qursedet et spectat triscurria patriciorum, 

Planipides audit Fabios, ridere potest qui 
Mamercorum alapas. Quanti sua funera vendant, 

Quid refert ? vendunt nullo cogente Nerone, 

Nec dubitant celsi prmtoris vendere ludis. 

1 95. Finge tamen gladios inde atque hinc pulpita pone : 

Quid satius ? Mortem sic quisquam exhorruit, ut sit 
Zelotypus Tliymeles, stupidi collega Corinthi ? 

Res haud mira tamen, citharcedo Principe, mimus 
Nobilis. Ha;c ultra quid erit nisi ludus ? Et illud 
200, Peducus Urbis babes : nec mirmillonis in armis, 

Nec clypeo Gracchum pugnantem, aut falce supina. 

(Damnat enim tales habitus ; et damnat, et odit) 

Nec galea faciem abscondit : movet ecce tridentem, 

Postquam librata pendentia retia dextra 
20 5. Nequicquam effudit, nudum ad spectacula vultum 
Erigit et tota fugit agnoscendus arena. 

Credamus tunicce, de faucibus aurea cum se 
Porrigat, et longo jactetur spira galero. 

Ergo ignominiam grayiorem pertulti Omni 
210. Vulnere, cum Graccho jussus pugnare secutor. 

Translate and explain. 

. ^at are the names of the three kinds of gladiators mentioned in vv. 200, 201 ? and what incon- 
sistency does the passage betray ? 

What is the tunica aurea, v. 207 ? 

What is the galerus, v. 208 ? 

Give the precise meanings and etymologies (when known) of aedes, kustum, keri, opicus, pecu- 
kum, frumentum, sufflamen, and laena ; and state what change of meaning and application the 
words endromis and treckedipna underwent when introduced into the Latin lano-ua^e. 



1. State briefly the leading particulars of Cicero’s life. What remarkable distinction attended 
his attainment of the various public offices be held ? Give the name and provisions of the law 
which limited the age of candidates for office : and mention any remarkable instances of its infrac- 
tion that may occur to you. 

2. What was the chief feature of Cicero’s policy as stated by himself? And to what circumstance 
does he attribute its being finally and fatally frustrated ? 

, J* 0n , V hat occasions and- under what circumstances were the four Catilinarian Orations 
delivered ? 

4. What law was violated by Cicero in crushing the conspiracy ? 

5. Sum unum diem postea L. Slturninum tribiinum plebis et C. Servilium Prastorem mors ac 
[xeipublioee] poena remorata est? — Cat. L 

Translate and explain the idiom. 

What wm the nomen of L. Satnrninus and the cognomen of C. Servilius ? What was the crime 
for which they were pursued by the vengeance of the state, and how were they put to death ? 

6. Si te jam CatUina comprehendi si iuterfioi j ussero, credo erit verendum mihi ne non hoc ootius 

nnes bom serius a me quam quisquam crudelius factum esse dicant Cat. I. V 

Translate and explain tbe construction accurately. What is the force of credo P 
How do quisquam and aliquis differ ? 

seltira'— C™I? rui “ aS &rtmmr " m toarum ’ <l aaa omnes impendere tibi proximis Idibus 
Explain the probable meaning of this from a passage iu the second Catilmaiian oration. 

,the°wo7^ wfjcolec™ th4otllei4Mfa11 tWgW ‘ ie year? With ^ at & 
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8. Nunc Patr$s Conscript* ego mea video quid intersit. Si eritis secuti sententiam C. Cajsaris, 
quoniam hanc is in republica viam-quae popularis habetur secutus est fortasse minus erunt hoc auctore 
et cognitoie hujusce senteiitim mihi populares impetus pertimescendi : sin illam alteram, nescio an 
amplius mihi negotii contrahatur — Cat. IV. 

Translate. 

9. Video de istis qui sc populares haberi volunt abesse non neminem, ne de capite videlicet 
civium Romanorum sententiam ferat. 18 et nudiustertius in custodiam cives Romanos dedit, et 
supplicationem mihi decrevit, et indices hesterno die maximis prasmiis affecit. Jam hoc nemini 
dubium est, qui reo custodiam, quajsitori gratulationem, indici premium decrevit, quid de tota re et 
causa judicarit. At vero C. Caesar intelligit legem Semproniam esse de civibus Romanis constitu- 
tam : qui autem reipublicae sit hostis, eum civem esse nullo modo posse : denique ipsum latorem legis 
Sempronim jussu populi poenas reipublicre dependisse. — Cat. II. 

Translate. 

Who was the lator legis Sempronite ? Do the circumstances of his death bear out Cicero’s 
assertion ? 

Of what former laws was the Sempronian law an extension or confirmation ? 

10. Pari studio defendendaj reipublicEe convenisse video tribunos aerarios fortissimos viros : 
scribas item universos : quos cum casu hie dies ad mrarium frequentasset, video ab exspectatione 
sortis ad communem salutem esse conversos. — Cat. IV. 

Translate. 

Who were the tribuni aararii most probably ? What important legal function did they hold in 
Cicero’s time, and by virtue of what law ? What is Niebuhr’s conjecture as to their origin ? 

Give the meanings and the derivations (when known) of nudiustertius , haruspex, sancio, vexatio 
confestim, prcestolor. 



TACITUS. 

1. Under what emperors did Tacitus flourish. His age may be pretty accurately determined by 
a passage from his own writings ? What offices did he hold ? Enumerate his works in the order 
in which they were written. 

2. Compare Tacitus with Sallust and Livy, in regard to his style of writing, and his manner of 
treating his subject. Mention any peculiarities in his style which may have struck you. 

3. Quod postquam Sallustius Crispus particeps secretorum (is ad tribunum miserat codicillos) 
comperit ; metuens ne reus subderetur, juxta periculoso ficta seu vera promeret, monuit Liviam ne 
arcana domus ne consilia amicorum ministeria militum vulgarentur : neve Tiberius vim principatus 
resolveret cuncta ad senatum vocando : earn conditionem esse imperandi ut non aliter ratio constet 
quam si uni reddatur. 

Translate this passage accurately, and cite another passage from the same book of tlic annals in 
which juxta is used in the same sense, and give the derivation of juxta. 

Who was the Sallust mentioned ? 

4. Extortum invito senatu consulatiun. 

What is the construction ? 

5. Candidates prmturze duodecim nominavit, numerum ab Augusto tradition: et hortante senatu 
ut augeret, jurejurando obstrinxit se non excessurum. 

What peculiarity is there in the construction of the last clause ? 

6- Enim vero militiam ipsamgravem, infructuosam : denis in diem assibus animam et corpus 
cestimaii. 

Translate. When are the Roman soldiers said to have first got pay? What was its first amount? 
By whom was it raised to the amount specified above ? What peculiarity was there in the reckon- 
ing of their pay ? 

7. Si tamen tenderent (milites) in pace tentare qum ne civilium quidem bellorum victorcs ex- 
postulaverint cur contra morem obsequii contra fas discipline; vim meditentur. 

Translate, and point out the peculiar propriety of the change of tense in tenderent , meditentur. 
How would this be expressed in Greek ? 

8. Igitur audito fine Augusti vernacula multitudo nuper acto in urbe delectu lascivim sueta 
laborum intolerans impellere casterorum rudes animos. 

What is the meaning of vernacula multitudo in this passage ? 

9. Vexillarii discordium legionum. Who are meant? 

10. At Romie ruere in servitium consules patres eques : quanto quis inlustrior, tanto magis falsi 
ac festinantes vultuque composito, ne Ireti excessu principis neu tristiores primordio, lacrimas gau- 
dium questus adulationem miscebant. Sex. Pompeius et Sex. Appuleius Coss. primi in verba 

E 
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Tiberii Csesaris juravere : apudque eos Seius Strabo et C. Turranius, ille pi'Eetoriarum cohortium 
praffeetus, hie annon® : mox senatus milesque et populus. Nam Tiberius cuncta per eonsules in- 
cipiebat, tamquam vetere republica et ambiguus imperandi. Ne edictum quidem, quo patres in 
curiam vocabat, nisi tribunicice potestatis prajscriptione posuit sub Augusto accept*. Verba edicti 
fuerepaucaetsen.su permodesto: de honoribus parentis consulturum : neque abscedere a corpore : 
idque unum ex publicis muneribus usurpare. Sed defuncto Augusto, signnm preetoriis cohortibus 
ut ixuperator dederat : excubise arma cetera aulae : miles in forum, miles in curiam comitabatur : 
litteras ad exercitus tamquam adepto principatu misit, nusquam cunctabundus, nisi cum in senatu 
loqueretur. Causa priecipua ex formidine, ne Germanicus, in cujus manu tot legiones immensa 
sociorum auxilia mirus apud populum favor, habere imperium quam exspectare mallet. Dabat et 
famse, ut vocatus electnsque potins a republica videretur, quam per uxorium ambitum et senili adop- 
tione inrepsisse. Postea cognitum est, ad introspiciendas etiam procerum voluntates inductam 
dubitationem : nam verba vultus in crimen detorquens recondebat. 

Translate so as to represent the sense as completely as you can. 

By whom were the praetorian cohorts instituted ? What were then- peculiar privileges ? What 
material accession of influence did they receive during this reign ? By what means, and by whose 
advice ? 

11. Legata non ultra civilem modum nisi quod populo et plebi ccccxxxv praetoriarum cohortium 
militibus singula nu m inum milia, legionariis aut cohortibus civium Romanorom ccc nummos viritim 
dedit. 

Write out the numbers in this passage in the Latin words which express them. 

What was the original difference between populus and plebs ? 

What traces of this difference still survived at this period ? 

12. Give the derivations of privignus , mox, adulatio , annona. 

13. Three derivations have been proposed for the word consul? 

Which of them do you prefer, and on what grounds ? 

14. Hominem Germanos nunquam satis excusaturos quod inter Albim Rheuumque virgas ac 
secures viderint. 

Do you see any difficulty in this passage ? 



TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

That one man should take away anything from another, and that one man should procure ad- 
vantage to himself by the detriment of another is therefore more against nature than death, poverty, 
pain, and the rest of those disasters which can happen either to one’s person or to one’s affairs. For 
in the first place, it does away with human intercourse and association. For if we be so disposed 
as each to plunder or injure his fellow for his pwn profit, that association of mankind which is 
most agreeable to nature must necessarily be broken up. As, if each member of the body were to 
entertain the opinion that it could secure its own health by transferring to itself the health of the 
members next it, the whole body would necessarily be weakened and perish ; so if each one of us 
is to seize to himself the advantages that belong to others, and to deprive every one else of all he 
can, the association and fellowship of mankind must necessarily be subverted. For that every one 
should prefer acquiring for himself rather than for another that which belongs to the occasions of 
life, is allowed, nature not being repugnant thereto : but nature does not suffer us to increase our 
own resources, means, and wealth, by the spoils of others. Nor indeed is this determined only by 
nature, that is, by the law of nations : hut it is also in like manner determined by those enactments 
which define the constitution in each several state, that no one be permitted to do damage to another 
for his own advantage. For this is the scope, this is the intention of the laws, that the union of 
fellow-citizens be preserved intact : and those who break it up they coerce by death, banishment, 
chains, [or some minor] damage [in proportion to the magnitude of the offence.] 



DR. FRINGS. 



TRANSLATE INTO ENGLISH. 

EXGRDE DE L’OUAISON EUNEBRE DE LA REINE d’ANGLETERRE, PAR BOSSUET. 

Celui qui regne dans les cieux, et de qui relevent tous les empires, a qui seul appartient la glorie, 
la majeste, et l’independance, est aussi le seul qui se glorifie de faire la loi aux rois, et de leur 
donner, quand il lui plait, de grandes et de terribles lejons. Soit qu’il eleve les trones, soit qu’il les 
abaisse ; soit qu’il communique sa puissance aux princes ; soit qu’il la retire a lui-meme, et ne leur 
laisse que leur propre faiblesse ; il leur apprend leur devoir d’une maniere souveraine et digne de 
lui ; car, en leur donnant la puissance il leur demande d’en user comme il fait lui-meme pour le 
bien du monde ; et il leur fait voir, en la retirant, que toute leur majeste est empruntee, et que, 
pour etre assis sur le trone ils n’en sont pas moins sous sa main et sous son autorite supreme. C’est 
ainsi qu’il ins-trait les princes, non geulemant par .des .discours et par des paroles, mais encore par -des 
effets et par des exemples : Et nunc, reges, intdligite ; erudimini qui judicatis -terrain. Chretiens, 
que la memoire d’une grande reine, fille, femme, mere de rois si puissants, et souveraine de trois 
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royaumes, appelle de tous cotes a cette triste ceremonie : ce discours vous fera paraitre un de ces 
exemples redoutables qui etalent aux yeux du monde sa vanite toute entiere. Vous verrez dans 
une seule vie toutes les extremites des choses humaines, la facilite sans bornes aussi bien que les 
miseres : une longue et paisible jouissance d’une des plus nobles couronnes de l’univers tout ce 
que peuvent donner de plus glorieux la naissance et la grandeur accumulees sur une tete qui ensuite 
est exposee a tous les outrages de la fortune ; la bonne cause d’abord suivie de bons succes, et depuis 
de retours soudains de changements inouis ; la rebellion long-temps retenue, a la fin tout-a-fait 
maitresse ; nul frien a la licence ; les lois abolies ; la majeste violee par des attentats jusqu’ alors 
inconnus ; l’usurpation et la tyrannie sous le nom de Uberte ; une reine fugitive, qui ne trouve 
aucune retraite dans trois royaumes, et a qui sa propre patrie n’est plus qu’un triste lieu d’exil ; neuf 
voyages sur mer, enterpris par une princesse, malgxe les tempetes ; l’Ocean etonne de se voir tra- 
verse taut de fois en des appareils si divers, et pour des causes si differentes ; un trone indignement 
renverse et miraeuleusement retabli : voila les enseignements que Dieu donne aux rois. Ainsi fait- 
il voir au monde le neant de ses pompes et de ses grandeurs. 



TRANSLATE INTO FRENCH. 

PULPIT ELOQUENCE IN THE AGE OP LOUIS XIV. 

Religion in France, under the reign of Louis XIV. owed its preservation chiefly to Bossuet, a 
writer who, so far as eloquence and language are concerned, has always been considered as one of 
the first that his country has produced. It may, indeed, be matter of some doubt, whether the 
splendour of such eloquence as his, he altogether an appropriate vehicle for the truths of religion : 
whether the simplicity of our faith does not better accord with a more artless and unlabored style 
of composition. But even if this should be so in general, there can be no question, that at that 
particular period, as in every other period when religion is a matter of contest, and truth not en- 
tirely triumphant, a preacher, such as he was, possessed at once of the clearest and most compre- 
hensive understanding, and of the most vigorous eloquence, must have been an acquisition of the 
highest importance to the cause he had undertaken to defend. Besides, we must recollect that the 
eloquence of Bossuet was by no means confined to subjects, strictly speaking, theological ; for, 
whatever in life and in morality, in church and state, in politics and history, and in general, what- 
ever in human affairs is calculated to lead the mind to serious reflection, was always regarded by 
this great man in a religious point of view, and considered as a fit subject of the eloquence of the 
pulpit. 

If it may be permitted to compare an orator, so far as his language and composition are con- 
cerned, with poets, I think there is something in Bossuet which places him on a higher level than 
any of the poets who were his contemporaries. The perfection of style is enclosed in a very nar- 
now sphere, between two extremes, that of the lofty and sublime, and the merely artificial ; its 
charm consists in the mingling of these two elements. There is nothing more rare or difficult than 
to preserve this medium. So far as language and representation are concerned, and so far as an 
orator can be classed witb poets, I think that this union of excellences was possessed by Bossuet, 
whose writings are not only examples of perfect style and expression, hut also rich fountains of the 
most sublime and salutary truths. 



1. Quand Montaigne a-t-il vecu, et quelle influence avait-il sur la langue Franqaise ? 

2. Quel titre les Framjais ont-ils donne a Malherbe en consequence de ses ouvrages ? 

3. De quelle espece de poesic Malherbe fut-il le createur ? 

4. A quel point Louis XIV. a-t-il merite de l’etat. florissant de la litterature Fran9aise sous son 

regne ? _ ' 

5. De quelle maniere la langue et la litterature Francises ont-elles reussi a se rendre generates 
dans presque toute l’Europe depuis le siecle de Louis XIV ? 

6. Quels sont les auteurs les plus distingues du siecle de Louis XIV ? 

7. Quelle branche de la litterature Fran^aise a 6te le plus negligee sous le regne de Louis XIV ? 

8. En quoi les M&noires se distinguent — ils de VHistoire, et quels sont les meilleurs ecrivains de 
Memoires ? 

9. Comment l’ecole dramatique telle qu’elle est representee par Shakspere et les poetes du 
temps d’Elisabeth se distingue-t-elle de celle de la nation Fra^aise comme representee par Cor- 
neille et Racine ? 

10. Nommez les historiens Fra^ais les plus celebres du XIX. siecle. 



TRANSLATE INTO ENGLISH. 

EXNFLUSS FREMDER LITTEBAXUK ATJF DIE DEUTSCHE. 

Eine sich bildende Sprache nimmt von einer andern entweder einzelne Wcirter, odor Wen 
dungen, oder ein gewisse allgemeine Farbe an, die Sieh eker empfinden, als deutlich erklaren lasst. 
Einzelne Worter kann eine Sprache wie die Deutsche eigentlich von keiner fremden bor^en, die 
gar nicht mit ihr verwandt ist, die ihren Wortern ganz andere Endungen gibt, sie mit ganz andern 
Tonen ausspricht, sie nach ganz andern Gesetzen abandert. Und doch hat sie dergleichen nicht 
Wenige aus der Franzosisclien und Englisclien licrubcr genommen ; oft, we : l sie wirklich zu arm 
war, nock otter aber, weil die Sckriftsteller ihren ganzen Reicktlium nicht kann ten, oder aus 
Tragheit nicht erst lange durchsuchcn wollten. Armuth ist es in einem doppeltcn Falle: einmal, 

E 3 
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wenn fur die Saclen, die wir sagen wollen, ganz und gar keine Worter in der Sprache vorhanden, 
Sind, entweder weil die Sache bei der ersten Bildung der Sprache noch gar niclit da, Oder weil sie 
der Nation noch nicht bekannt war; und dieser Fall kommt in alien Spracken vor, wo sicli jeder, 
der von unbekannten Dingen zum erstenmal sprickt, des Rechtes bedient ein neues auslaudisclies 
Wort zu brauchen. Zweitens, wenn zwar die Sprache ein Wort hat, die Sache im ganzen auszu- 
driicken, aber keins, das edel und zu dem jetztgewaklten Tone der Schreibart passend ware, oder 
keins, das zugleich alle Nebenbegriffe ausdriickte, die wir eben jetzt zu unserer besondern Absicht 
glauben nothig zu haben. Dieses letztere ist es, was so viel fremde Worter auch in die Deutschen 
guten Schriftsteller gebracht hat. In der That muss der Fall bei einem guten Schriftsteller ofter 
vorkommen, weil bei diesem immer die Ideen genauer bestimmt sind, und er mehr auf die kleinen 
Schattirungen Acht liat, die ganz gleich scheinende Worter noch unterscheiden. Schreibt er 
besonders iiber eine Materie, worin die Auslander viel gearbeitet, und viel von ihm sind gelesen 
worden, so wird sich ihm mancher Begriff gar unter keinem andern Worte, als unter dem fremden 
darbieten; mancher wird ihm niclit genau und stark genug gesagt scheinen, so bald er nicht mit 
eben demjenigen Worte gesagt wird, womit er zuerst ihn bekommen hat. Oft ist es blosse Einbil- 
dung, wenn nns das nicht mehr vollgiiltig diinkt, was durch den langen Gebrauch unscheinbar 
geworden, ohgleich das Fremde und Neugepragte in der That von keinem grossern innem 
Gehalte ist. 



1. Worin untersclieidet sich Gothe's Styl von Schiller’s? 

2. Welches sind Herder's vorziiglichste Werke, und welches unter denselben hatte den dauer- 
haftesten Einfluss auf die Deutsche Litteratur ? 

3. Nenne Schiller’s beruhmteste Schriften. 

4. Welches sind die ausgezeichnetsten Deutschen Geschichtschreiber des gegenwartigen 
Jahrhunderts ? 

5. Welches sind die beruhmtesten noch lebenden Deutschen Dichter ? 

6. Was fur eine Form von Poesie wird hauptsachlich gebrauclit von den Dichtern des gegen- 
wartigen Zeitalters ? 

7. Wer ist der Stifter der romcmtischen Schule ? 

8. Nenne die vorziiglichsten dramatischen Schriftsteller des jetzigen Zeitalters in Deutschland. 



EXAMINATION F.0R MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

OCTOBER, 1850. 



DR. CARLILE. 



ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Describe the vertebrae generally; and enumerate the different kinds of vertebras, and the 
distinguishing characteristics of each kind, in man. 

2. Describe the structure and motions of the knee-joint. 

3. Describe the relative position of the parts brought into view on removing the following 
muscles — the pectoralis major, the deltoid, and the glutasus maximus. 

4. Describe the course and relations of the femoral artery, its branches and inosculations. 

5. Enumerate the branches and connexion of the pneumogastric nerve, and explain their uses. 

6. Describe the structure and functions of the respiratory organs in man and fish. 

7. Describe the internal structure, the circulation, and the functions of the liver. 

8. Describe the shoulder and liip-joints, and mention their chief points of resemblance and of 
difference. 

9. Commencing at the integuments, describe the parts brought into view in exposing the 
omo-hyoidens, from the point at which it emerges from behind the clavicle to its insertion into 
the as-hyoides. 

10. Which are the vessels and nerves found in the dissection of the perinseum ? 

11. Describe the membranes of the brain, their situations and uses. 

12. Which is the principal nerve of taste; of what nervous trunk is it a branch, and what are 
its connexions and distribution ? 

1 3. Describe the interior structure of the kidney, and the use of that organ. 

14. Explain the mechanism of the heart, and state the chief points -of difference between that 
organ in the foetus and in the adult. 



DR. ANDREWS. 



CHEMISTRY. 

1. What relation exists between the atomic weights and specific heats of the simple bodies ? 

2. State the composition of atmospheric air, and describe some of the methods by which the 
quantities of oxygen and carbonic acid contained in it may be determined. 

3. What are the properties of carbonic acid in a. tbe solid state, b the fluid state, and c the 
gaseous state? 
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4. What is the composition of ammonia by volume, and how may its presence be recognised 
when in a free state, and also when in combination ? 

5. To what substance is the spontaneous imflammability of phospliuretted hygrogen gas due ? 

6. Describe the tests of phosphoric acid, and the method of preparing it from bone earth. 

7. Common phosphate of soda gives a yellow precipitate with nitrate of silvei - , but after being 
heated to redness a white precipitate ; what is the composition of these precipitates ? 

9. State the characteristic tests of the salts of lead, and particularly the method of distinguishing 
the sulphate of lead from the sulphate of barytes. 

10. What is the composition of the arsenious and arsenic acids ? 

11. How may arsenic acid be prepared, and what are its tests ? 

12. What is the composition of hydrocyanic acid, and how may the strength of a solution of it 
he determined? 

13. Describe the artificial preparation of urea, and explain the chemical changes which occur in 
the process. 

14. What are the appearances presented under the microscope by precipitates of uric acid, cystic 
oxide and phosphate of lime ? 



EXAMINATION EOR MEDICAL AND ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS OE 
THE SECOND YEAR. 

DR. STEVELLY. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. How do you distinguish phenomena which belong to Mechanical Philosophy from those of 
Chemistry ? 

2. In what sense may a body be said to be infinitely divisable ? 

3. By what arguments is it considered established that such is not its actual constitution ? 

4. What are the conditions of equilibrium of three forces ? 

5. What is the expression for the effect of the force f in the direction which contains the angle a 

with its direction ? s 

6. What is the resultant of any number of parallel forces ? 

7. Give the formula for determining the position of the centre of parallel forces. 

8. Define the centre of gravity. 

9. What circumstances distinguish the case of the centre of gravity from the more general problem 
of the centre of parallel forces ? 

10. What is the formula for the stability of a heavy body placed on a supporting base ? 

1 1 . What is the formula for the part of the force of gravity which acts to move a suspended 
heavy body ? 

12. If a heavy body be placed at several parts along a quadrantal arc, what is the expression for 
the pressure it exerts on the curve ? 

13. If its position he changed along the entire semicircle, what circumstance shows a change of 
direction of the pressure ? 

14. Explain the mechanical advantages of the wheel of a carriage. 

15. To what units does the number which expresses the density of a body refer ? 

16. What is the specific gravity of a body ? 

17. How is the specific gravity of a body lighter than distilled water taken ? 

18. Describe some of the methods of taking the specific gravities of fluids. 

19. With what force does a heavy body descend in a fluid? 

20. Suppose the specific gravity of hydrogen gas to he 0'0694 to that of atmospheric air TOOOO, 
and the weight of 100 cubic inches of air to be 30| grains, what is the ascending power of a balloon 
which contains 30,000 cubic feet of the gas ? 

21. How do you calculate the pressure of a fluid on a plane surface placed beneath it ? 

22. How many causes diminish the oblique action of a fluid on a plane surface moved through it? 

23. With what velocity does a fluid spout from an orifice placed beneath its surface ? 

24. What were Watt’s three chief improvements in the steam-engine? 



GENERAL LAW EXAMINATION* 

OCTOBEK, 1850. 



PROFESSOR HANCOCK. 



JURISPRUDENCE. 

1. What objects should be kept in view in the construction of a code of laws ? 

2. Should there he tribunals of concurrent jurisdiction ? 

3. Should there be one or several judges in each, tribunal ? 

* At the General Law Examination, and the Examination for Law Prizes and Scholarships, the candidates were 
examined viva voce, and by printed questions. The latter part of the Examination only is published. 
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. 4. How many degrees of appeal should be admitted ? 

5. Are there any, and, if any, what exceptions, to the principle that proceedings before tribunals 
should be public ? 

6. Should the evidence of the plaintiff be admitted in all civil cases ? 

7. What objects should be kept in view in framing laws of procedure ? 

8. In a general register should copies of the deeds be registered, or should memorials only be 
required ? 



EXAMINATION JOB LAW PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS* 

OCTOBER, 1850. 



JURISPRUDENCE. 

1. Define Jurisprudence, and determine the limits of the science. 

2. (a). What is the true method of philosophising in Jurisprudence ? 

(b) . Apply this method to an investigation of the policy of the Usury Laws. 

3. (a). Show the use which can be made of Political Economy in questions of Jurisprudence. 

(6). Show the use which can be made of Moral Philosophy in questions of Jurisprudence. 

(c) . Illustrate the use of Political Economy and Moral Philosophy in questions of Jurispru- 

dence by the case of the Usury Laws. 

4. What are the benefits which copyright confers on the community? 

(a) . Should copyright he limited or perpetual ? If limited, state how the limit should be de- 

termined. 

(b) . Should copyright he territorial or international ? 

5. As long as the English Common Law remains as at present, founded on usage and judicial 

decisions, and not on codified legislation,, why must a great part of it he absolutely 
unknown to every one? 

6. Some eminent writers have represented the “ glorious uncertainty,” and other defects of the 

law, as beneficial to those engaged in the legal professions. To what extent are such 
defects beneficial to lawyers ? To what extent are they injurious ? Axe they, on the 
whole, more beneficial or injurious ? 

7. The necessary legislation with respect to any class of exchanges, such as buying or selling, 

letting or hiring, may be comprised under three heads : Legislative provision securing 
freedom of contract : legislative provision for the cases where contracts are incomplete, 
or entirely wanting : and the creation of simple and effectual forms of procedure for 
reciprocally enforcing the rights and duties created by contract or by law. 

8. Apply this theorem to a consideration of the policy of the English Law respecting Waste; 

Agricultural Fixtures ; and Property in Trees. 

9. On what principle of classification should a general register of acts and deeds relating to land 

be constructed? 

10. (a). What are the advantages and disadvantages of such a register, if central? 

(b) . What, if local ? 

(c) . Should such a register be central or local ? 

11. If a general and local register of personal debts were established, with perfect priority in order 

of registration, what effect would such institution have : 

(a) . On the system of general credit? 

(b) . On the trade of lending money ? 

(c) . On proceedings in the bankruptcy courts ? 

12. How would the adoption of such a register facilitate improvements ; 

(a) . In the English law of husband and wife ? 

(b) . In the English law respecting partnerships of limited liability ? 

(c) . In the imposition of the Income Tax ? 



PROFESSOR MOLYNEUX. 



ENGLISH LAW. 

I. — A demises Blackacre to B, during the life of C : A also demises Whiteacre to B and his heirs, 
during the life of 0 : B dies intestate before C, leaving D his heir-at-law, and E his personal re- 
presentative. Upon whom do those interests respectively devolve? And on what legal ground is 
eachj interest so severally transmissible ? 

* At the General Law Examination, and. the Examination for Law Prizes and Scholarships, the candidates were 
examined viva voce, and by printed questions. The latter part of the Examination only is published. 
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II. — .What was the nature of the instrument by which the tenure known as an estate for lives 
renewable for ever was created ? And how are such interests viewed by courts of law and equity 
respectively? What was the scope and policy of the 12th and 13th Victoria, chap. 105, for convert- 
ing that tenure ? 

HI. A, being possessed of a term for years in land, assigns it to B, to the use of C. Query, 

have B and C both interests in the term ; and if so, what is the nature of each estate ? 

IV. — A, being seized of land in fee simple, conveys it to B and his heirs, to the use of C and his 
heirs, upon trust to the use of D for life, remainder to E in fee simple, after the decease of F. D 
dies, leaving E, F, and A surviving. Who takes the estate after the death of I) ? 

Suppose the same limitations, with the exception that A conveys directly to C and his heirs 
without the intervention of B, would the result be different ; and if so, how would it differ, and 
why? 

V. — A, being seized in fee simple, conveys “to B and hi3 heirs, to the use of C for life (who was 
then unmarried), with remainder to his first son who should be born, for life, with a power to such 
first son to appoint to such one of his children, in fee simple, as he should select. C marries and 
has a son, who marries and has children, and executes a deed appointing the land to one of them, 
D. C and his son die, A and D surviving. Query, who becomes entitled to the land ? 

VI. — A, seized in fee simple, dies leaving two daughters and two children of a deceased daughter, 
being a son and a daughter. Query, on whom does the land descend, and in what proportions ? 

VII. — A, seized in fee simple, dies without issue, leaving a paternal great uncle, and a maternal 
uncle. Query, upon whom does the estate devolve ? 

VIII. — Articles executed on the marriage of A, by which the settler covenants to convey to the 
use of A, the husband, with remainder to the heirs of his body. 

On the marriage of B, he conveys land to trustees in fee simple to the use of B, with remainder 
to the heirs of his body. 

What estates do A and B respectively take, in point of duration, in the lands so severally 
settled ? 

IX. — Land limited to A for life, remainder to B for life, remainder to the heirs of A, remainder 
to D for life. A dies, leaving one son, but devises the land to F a stranger ; B dies, leaving 
D, F, and A’s son, him .surviving. Upon whom does the land devolve, and in what right? 

X. — A B, a married woman, is seized of an estate in tail male in Blackacre, with remainder to 
C D in fee simple ; and of an estate in tail male in Whiteacre, with a like remainder. A B dies, 
leaving her husband one child, being a daughter, the only child she ever had, and C D her surviv- 
ing. Query, who becomes entitled to those several denominations upon the death of A B ? 

XI From what circumstance in the history of feudal law, has arisen the rule of construction 

that the word “ heirs” in a grant of land is essential to pass or create an estate of inheritance ? 

XII. — How does the last statute of limitations, 3rd and 4th William IV., affect the relation 
between the owner of land in fee simple, and a person who lias been in occupation of it by bis mere 
permission ? 



EXAMINATION FOE AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

DR. ANDREWS. 



CHEMISTRY. 

1. What are the boiling points of water under pressures of 0 in., 30 in., and 60 in. respectively 
of the mercurial column ? 

2. Explain what is meant by the latent heat of steam, and state its value for steam formed 
at 212°. 

3. Explain the formation of dew. 

4. Describe the preparation of oxygen gas from the peroxide of manganese, and the mode of 
detecting the presence of oxygen in a gaseous mixture. 

5. State the composition of nitric acid and of ammonia, and mention the sources from which 
these compounds are derived. 

6. What are the tests of ammonia ? 

V. What is the composition of the chloride of ammonium and platinum, and how many grains of 
ammonia do 100 grains of that salt correspond to ? 

8. How may chlorine gas be prepared, and what are its properties ? 

9. Describe the re-action which takes place when calcined bones are digested in sulphuric acid ? 

10. What are the tests of potash, of lime, and of magnesia ? 

11. How may silica be detected in the ashes of a plant ? 
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I)R. HODGES. 



THEORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

1. State the average composition of Peruvian guano, and describe tlie methods recommended for 
detecting the adulterations of that manure. 

2. Compare the composition of bone manure with that of Peruvian guano. 

3. Describe the various forms in. which bones are employed as manure, and the chemical changes 
which take place in the preparations of vitriolized bones. 

4. State the average composition of the ash of the turnip, and give a receipt for compounding an 
artificial manure for supplying to the soil the inorganic ingredients required for the growth of 
twenty tons of that crop. 

5. Compare the composition of cow dung with that of human urine. 

6. Describe the various precautions to be adopted by the farmer for the preservation of the valu- 
able ingredients of farmyard manure. 

7. State the amount of nitrogen respectively contained in 100 parts of bones, dried blood, woollen 
rags, and chandlers’ greaves. 



DR. DICKIE. 



ZOOLOGY. 

1. State the general characters of the Mammalia. 

2. Why are certain animals called Rodentia? Mention also their leading characters. 

3. State the peculiarities in the conformation of the Cetacea connected with their habits. 

4. Miry are certain birds called Natatores ? and mention some of their characters. 

5. Define the class Reptilia, and enumerate the orders usually included in it. 



BOTANY. 

1. Explain the terms Ovate, Obovate, Elliptical, and Lanceolate. 

2. What is meant by Vernation? Explain in words and illustrate by plans the following kinds 
of it, viz., Conduplicate and Equitant. 

3. What is the arrangement of the parts in the Linmean classes Icosandria and Tetradynamia ? 
and mention any common plants, either wild or cultivated, examples of these. 

4. What is the difference between a Legume and a Lomentum ? and mention any common plant 
presenting an example of the former. 

5. What effect is produced when plants are grown in the dark ? and explain its nature. 

6. What is the nature of the part of the seed called the Micropyle ? and state the general position 
of the embryo in reference to that part. 
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THE REPORT 



THE PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, 



THE ACADEMIC YEAR OF 1830-51. 



TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty, 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act of Parliament under 
which this College has been founded, and in pursuance of the Statutes issued 
by your Most Gracious Majesty, I beg leave to Report as follows regarding 
the general proceedings of the College during the academic year just now 
terminated, and on its actual condition. 

2. Since the date of last Report, the organization of the several departments 
of the College has been sedulously proceeded with, and, although in many 
instances serious difficulties have occurred, which it required much attention to 
overcome, the working efficiency of the institution has been materially im- 
proved. Most of the essential requisites for the various courses of systematic 
instruction have been obtained, and been actively availed of by the Professors ; 
and it may be now confidently asserted, that, although in no one department 
does the College possess all the resources which an institution of its university 
rank and extensive range of utility ought to possess, yet an important advance 
has been made on the position occupied by the College in the last year, and it 
may now contrast favorably even with many older and more established 
Colleges for university education. 

3. I shall proceed to notice briefly such topics as may serve most fully to 
illustrate the actual position of the College, and the general working of the 
several departments since the date of last Report. 

NUMBERS AND AGES OF STUDENTS. 

4. It is peculiarly gratifying to me to be able to report, that, notwithstanding 
the exertions made to embarrass the progress of the Queen’s College, and to 
prevent Students from availing themselves of the advantages therein afforded for 
superior education, the beneficent intentions of your Majesty in the foundation 

F 
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of this College have been satisfactorily carried out by the entrance of a still 
larger number of Matriculated Students in the Session just now closed than in 
that of the preceding year ; and further, that, notwithstanding the influences 
employed to prevent the Students of the last year from returning to the College, 
so large a proportion have continued their college studies as to render the total 
number of Matriculated Students almost double that exhibited in the Report 
submitted at the end of the last year. 

5. The precise numbers are as follows : — 

Of 70 Matriculated Students who were in the College last year, there have 



prosecuted their studies this year, . . . . .47 

There have entered in this Session, Matriculated Students, . . . 71 

Non-Matriculated Students, . . 38 

Total number of Students of the Session now closed, . . .156 



6. Those Students were distributed as follows : — 



Matriculated. Non-Matriculated. Total. 



Faculty of Arts, 


56 


12 


68 


Faculty of Medicine, . 


31 


19 


50 


Faculty of Law, 


3 


3 


6 


Course of Engineering, 


18 




19 


Course of Agriculture, 


10 




13 




118 


38 


156 



7. The true significance of these numbers may not, however, he fully un- 
derstood without a brief explanation. 

8. It has been objected by those opposed to the Queen’s Colleges, that the 
numbers of Students who entered in the. preceding year did, not indicate any 
conviction of the merits of the educational system, hut had been attracted by 
the many scholarships, which purchased a support that might not have been 
accorded on mere principle. But it is now seen, that in this year, although, 
by the scholarships having to be divided between the Students of two years’ 
classes, the number of those prizes available to the candidates entering this 
year was reduced to one-half, nevertheless a larger number of Students prer 
sented themselves than in the last year for matriculation, and to follow out the 
academic course for degrees. Another remarkable fact is, that many of the 
Students who last year attended the College as Non-Matriculated Students, and 
merely followed one or two courses of lectures, from an interest in special sub- 
jects, have, in the Session now closed, from an experience of the system of 
education, joined as Matriculated Students, to pass through the entire course, 
and graduate in the Queen’s University. Hence the number of merely Non- 
Matriculated or Extra- Collegiate Students is not greater than in last year, as 
the tendency has been to the complete absorption of those Students into the 
collegiate organization. 

9. In regard to the ages of Students, the averages appear nearly the 
same as in last years Report For the Matriculated Students, the average 
ages are, in. the — 



Faculty of Apts, . 


. 18 Years. 


Faculty .of Medieine^ 


194 „ 


Faculty of Law, 


18 „ 


Course of “Engineering, 


• ■> 


Course of Agriculture, ... , 


19} „ 


General average, • . 


. 18§ „ 
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10. Of tlie entire number of Students, there are 14 under 16 years of age, 
82 between 16 and 91, and 26 over 21 years of age. The extreme ages are 
14 and 36 years. The ages of Non- Matriculated Students are generally 
higher than those of the matriculated, but are not entered, as those Students 
are not subject to the statutes for residence and supervision. 

MATRICULATION— SCHOLARSHIPS, AND COURSES OF INSTRUCTION- 

11. The nature and circumstances of the Matriculation Examination in the 
several faculties and courses having been fully explained in the preceding 
Report, it is sufficient now to mention that a very distinct advance has been 
remarked by the Examining Professors in the degree of proficiency exhibited 
by the young men who presented themselves this year for entrance. The 
nature of the educational system of the Queen’s Colleges and University being 
now better understood by the managers of schools,- the absolute necessity for a 
high standard of preparation is recognised, and will be carried into effect by a 
strict enforcement of the Entrance Examination by the Authorities of the 
College. 

12. The Examinations for Scholarships -were held at the periods arranged 
in accordance with the statutes, and were conducted by the Professors of the 
several branches of Literature and Science engaged in the courses for the first 
and second years’ Scholarships respectively. Those Professors reported to the 
Council the result of their Examination, and the Council thereupon allocated the 
Scholarships. As in the former year, the Council, anxious to render your Most 
Gracious Majesty’s liberality in founding those Scholarships the reward of valid 
and superior merit, did not confer any Scholarship except on evidence of posi- 
tive ability and knowledge. There have, consequently, remained also in this 
year some Scholarships not filled up, but from the active competition and 
higher preparation of the Candidates, the number undisposed of is much less 
than in the case of the preceding year. 

13. It gives me much pleasure to be able to report, that the systematic 
instruction in the various departments of science and literature in the College 
Faculties and Courses has been carried on by the several Professors with a 
degree of zeal, diligence, and ability, generally most highly creditable to them- 
selves, and most useful to the public ; and although in some very few instances 
the class arrangements have not yet fully acquired the form which the objects 
of the Collegiate instruction will ultimately require, I am confident that with 
the anxiety which the College Council, and the Professors, generally, have shown 
to promote the interests of Education, every possible exertion will be made to 
realize the full extent of your Majesty’s beneficent intentions in organizing the 
improved system of Collegiate and University Education. 

14. The classes of the second year’s course of the Arts Faculty having come 
into play during the ' Session now concluded, there were occupied -with the 
Lectures in that faculty ten Professors. 

15. In the courses of the Faculty of Medicine, there were engaged nine 
Professors and the Anatomical Demonstrator. 

16. In the Faculty of Law there are occupied two Professors. 
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17. In the Course of Engineering there are occupied five Professors. 

18. In tire Course of Agriculture there are occupied six Professors and the 
Lecturer on Veterinary Medicine. 

19. The Classes to which Lectures were delivered, the number of Students 
attending each Class, and tire number of Lectures delivered weekly, are given 
in the following table : — 



CLASS. 


Number of Lec- 
tures Deli- 
vered in the 
Week. 


Number of 
Students 
belonging to 
the Class. 


Greek Language, . 


9 


58 


Latin Language, . 


8 to 9 


56 


English Philology, . 


5 


30 


French and German Languages, 


11 


44 


Mathematics, ..... 


11 


73 


Natural Philosophy, .... 


6 


44 


Chemistry (including Practical Chemistry), 


7 


71 


Natural History, . . 


3 


56 


Logic, ... 


6 


28 


Geology and Mineralogy, 


3 


12 


Engineering (including Surveying), 


8 


19 


Agriculture, . . . 


6 


12 


Anatomy and Physiology, 


5 


32 


Anatomical Demonstrations and Dissections, 




24 


Practice of Medicine, .... 


3 


10 


Practice of Surgery, .... 


3 


12 


Materia Medica, .... 


3 


16 


Midwifery, ..... 


3 


7 


English Law, | In the intervals of the Law/ 


6 


6 


Jurisprudence, / Terms. 1 


6 


6 


Veterinary Medicine, .... 


3 


3 



20. The delivery of the Course of Lectures on Celtic Languages having 
been delayed from various causes until very late in the Session, was attended 
hut by one Student. 

21. The regularity of attendance of the Students upon the Class Lectures 
has been upon the whole very satisfactory, the Council having found themselves 
only in a few instances called upon to enforce regularity by a reference to the 
penalties attached hy the College Rules to insufficient attendance at Class 

■ Lectures. 

22. I had occasion to describe in the Report submitted to your Most 
Gracious Majesty at the close of the preceding Session, the great disadvantages 
under which the Professors of the Medical Faculty laboured in carrying on the 
business of their several departments, owing to the total absence of any pro- 
vision of buildings for their use. I am happy to be able now to report that in 
the interval a building, containing Museum, Dissecting and Lecture Rooms, 
suited to the plan of medical instruction, and sufficient for the present require- 
ments of the faculty, has been erected, and the Courses of the Medical Pro- 
fessors have been transferred thereto from the rooms of the Faculty of Arts, 
which had been provisionally occupied by the Medical School. For the erection 
of this building of the Medical Faculty, the College is indebted to the enlight- 
ened zeal for educational improvement that has been throughout the progress 
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of this Institution uniformly manifested by .His Excellency the Earl of 
Clarendon, under whose auspices and by whose exertions and liberality the 
necessary funds were obtained. The Medical Faculty and the Council of the 
College feeling the. most lively gratitude for his Excellency’s active assistance, 
and being desirous to commemorate that liberality, have resolved that the 
new building shall be inscribed and designated as the tc Clarendon Building,” 
allocated to the business of the Medical Faculty of Queen’s College, Cork, 
which appellation it now accordingly hears. 

LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS. 

23. The arrangement and formation of the Library has been actively 
proceeded with since date of last Report, and, so far as tire limited funds 
available from the Parliamentary grant has allowed, may be considered as being 
nearly completed, except in the department of Anatomy and Physiology, in 
which the requisition lists have not yet been finally arranged. In each depart- 
ment, however, the books now obtained can only be contemplated as forming a 
nucleus for what the Library collections of the College ought to be ; and I would 
beg leave to submit the absolute necessity of additional funds being provided 
for obtaining books, as even already the wants of the Professors and more 
advanced Students have outgrown the existing resources of the College. 

24. Some additions have been made to the Library, by donations of books, of 
which the most interesting has been that of 51 volumes of works on Oriental 
Literature, presented by the Hon. East India Company ; and of 23 volumes and 
parts of Geological Memoirs, Maps, and Plates, presented by Sir Henry 
Delabeche on the part of your Majesty’s Government. The Royal Irish 
Academy and the Messrs. Chambers have presented their several publications ; 
and I was able to select from my own library 238 volumes of works on the 
Physical and Medical Sciences, as a donation to those departments of die 
College Library. Donations also of many individual works have been received 
from Dr. O’Connor, of Cork, and other persons interested in the progress of 
the College. 

25. Considerable progress has been made in the arrangement of the 
Museum, and its collections have been augmented by donations of a series of 
the Fossils collected in the North of Ireland during the Geological Survey 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Portlock, R.E., presented by the Right Hon. the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods ; also of a series of casts of the Fossils of the 
Himalayah, collected by Dr. Falconer, presented by die Hon. die East India 
Company ; also of a collection of specimens of American woods, presented by 
General O’Leary. Further donations of Rocks and Minerals have been received 
from Mr. Greenough, to whose kindness and liberality the College is under the 
greatest obligation. There now only remains a few departments of the General 
and Medical Museums in which the collections still require to be organized, 
and it is to be expected that a very short time will enable those departments 
also to be rendered, tolerably comnlete as to the arrangements for their 
illustration. 

RESIDENCES AND DISCIPLINE OE STUDENTS. 

26. The discipline and conduct of the general body of Students has been 
found during the last Session to be upon the whole extremely satisfactory, only 
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a few cases having occurred of infraction of rules of discipline, and none which 
required other correction than the admonition by the Vice-President and by the 
College Council. In no case has any violation of the rules of discipline in 
regard to morality and religion been known to have occurred. 

27. In regard to the conduct of the Students resident in Licensed Boarding- 
houses, and of the religious instruction imparted to those Students by the 
reverend Deans of Residences of their respective creeds, I have the honor to 
annex the reports of those reverend gentlemen ; and I beg to add thereto my 
own full agreement in the opinions which are therein so strongly expressed, 
that the moral and religious conduct of those Students is most honorable to 
themselves, and most decisive as to the beneficial influence of the collegiate 
system on the habits of the young men who are subjected to its rules. 



28. I beg leave also to express to your Most Gracious Majesty the gratitude 
which is due to those reverend gentlemen, the Deans of Residences, who have 
discharged the wholly gratuitous duties of then offices with such efficiency and 
zeal as fully proves their conscientious anxiety for the moral and religious wel- 
fare of the Students committed to their charge. 

29. The number of Students of the Wesleyan communion having materially 
increased, His Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant, has been 
pleased to appoint the Reverend Mr. Greer as Special Dean of Residences for 
that communion. 

30. The relative numbers of Matriculated Students of the respective com- 
munions attending the College in the first year of its opening having been 
shown in the former Report, it remains to exhibit, in the following Table, 
the proportions of Students of the several creeds attending during the 
Session just now closed. Of the 118 Matriculated Students on tire College 
books, there belong to the — 



Church of England, . .42 

Roman Catholic Church, . . .65 

Presbyterian Church, .... 2 

Wesleyan Communion, . . .8 

Other Protestant Communions, 1 

Total, . . .118 



31. When distributed according to College standing, these become — 



Church of England, 
Roman Catholic Church, 
Presbyterian Church, 
Wesleyan Communion, . 
Other Communions, 



Freshmen. Sophisters. Total. 

23 19 42 

42 28 65 

1 1 2 

5 ,. . 8 8 

l 0 1 



33. Comparing the distribution of the religions of Students, among those 
who entered the College in the Session ‘commencing in October, 1849, with 
the religions of those who entered in the Session commencing October, 
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1850, the result will be found as given in the following Table, extracting 
the figures for 1849 from last Report: — 



Church of England, . 
Roman Catholic Church, 
Presbyterian, 

Wesleyan, 

Other Communions, . 



Entrance of 1840. 

96 or per cent. 37-14 
38 „ 54-29 

1 . „ 1-48 

4 „ 5-71 

1 „ 1-43 



70 100-00 



Entrance of 1850. 

23 or per cent. 32-40 
42 „ 5915 

1 „ 1-31 

5 „ 714 

0 „ — 



71 10000 



33. Hence the Roman Catholic element appears to have increased about 
five, and the Wesleyan element about one and a-half per cent, upon the 
preceding year. The general numbers may be considered, however, to re- 
present very fairly the ratio of distribution of the several religions among the 
class of society from which the Students were derived, in the South of 
Ireland. 

34. In concluding this Report, I beg leave to express the general satis- 
faction which is felt at the completion of the improved system of superior 
education, by the establishment, under your Majesty’s Royal Charter, of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland. The academic career of the Students of the 
Queen’s Colleges being thus to be crowned, by the reception from the 
Chancellor and Senate of the highest University degrees in the several 
faculties, will open to your Majesty’s subjects of all creeds an honorable 
career in practical and professional distinction, unbiassed by prejudices, un- 
shackled by illiberal exclusion, and rich in the rewards of honor impartially 
bestowed. Your Majesty having graciously conceded an organization, so suit- 
ably devised, it becomes the paramount duty of all entrusted with carrying out 
so great an educational plan, to devote themselves to the fulfilment of those 
objects of public benefit with which this College and the University have been 
founded ; and it is my fervent trust, that notwithstanding the many and great 
difficulties with which this College has to contend from various sources, it will 
each year become more efficient in its departments, more extensive and more 
perfect in its range of action, and more fully known for the steady conduct and 
discipline of its Students. Thus, alone, can it become fully entitled to that 
award of public confidence and support of which already it has received so 
satisfactory a share ; and thus only can the authorities of the College feel that 
they have discharged their duty, in carrying out to practical success, the bene- 
ficent intentions of your Majesty for Ireland and for its people. 

(Signed), 



ROBERT KANE, 

President. 



Queen’s College, Cork, 

June 18th, 1851. 
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APPENDIX. 



OFFICIAL LETTERS OF THE SEVERAL DEANS OF RESIDENCES, ADDRESSED TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 



From the Rev. Louis Perrin, Bean of Residences for the Church of England. 

Mr dear Sir, — I must ask your pardon for the long delay I have made about answering your 
note. Since very shortly after the commencement of this Session I have had, as usual, my weekly 
meetings with my Pupils. My own pupils have attended with fair regularity, and some of the 
others (i.e., those not resident in licensed houses) have also very frequently been with me. 
Fogarty has not attended ; I believe engagements prevented him ; but as he is of the Methodist 
communion I do not feel that he is bound to come. I have every reason to believe that my Pupils 
are regular and attentive to publie worship. The return which you made me at the commence- 
ment of the Session has been reduced, as Ashe has left the licensed house in which he did re- 
side, and is with his brother ; and Kingston has not been in town since Christmas. I need not 
ask have any other Students, in' connexion with the Church, been since settled at Licensed Board- 
ing-houses, as no doubt had such been the case you would have informed me of it. 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

LOUIS PERRIN, Clerk. 

See House, Cork, March 14, 1851. 



From the Rev. William 0 Connor, Roman Catholic Bean of Residences. 

Dear Sir Robert Kane, In reply to your note of yesterday, it affords me great consolation to 
bear the same high testimony to the conduct of the Roman Catholic Students of Queen’s College, 
Cork (for what has passed of the present collegiate year), that I did at the close of the last year’s 
studies. The Students who reside with parents and guardians, and who do not necessarily come 
under my control, are equally entitled to my praise for attention and for orderly conduct as those 
residing in boarding-houses ; and I am happy to be able to add, that whatever may be the specu- 
lative opinions of some wise and good men, I have not yet seen, nor have the Students yet expe- 
rienced, danger to either faith or morals at Queen’s College, Cork. 

I have the honor to remain, my dear Sir Robert, 

Yours most truly, 

WILLIAM O’CONNOR, 
Roman Catholic Bean of Residences. 

20th February, 1851. 



From the Rev. William Marjill, Presbyterian Bean of Residences, to the President of 
Queen's College, Cork. 

Sir,— I have had under my care, for the last Session, Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Hogg, 
Mr. Henry, and Mr. Eunson, Students of Queen’s College. Weekly lectures on religion, and 
intended for their benefit, have been delivered from October to June. Regular visits were paid to 
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the Students at their own rooms for advice and superintendence ; and evenings were devoted to 
religious and literary education. All these means of instruction, together with the usual Divine 
Services on the Sahbath, at the Scots’ Church, were attended by the Students with considerable 
regularity. I have had reason to be satisfied with their moral character and habits, their attention 
to their religious duties, and their interest in the several courses of study in which they were en- 
gaged. They leave Cork, I believe, in every way improved ; and they carry with them a purpose 
of literary industry which may be regarded as the bud of future promise. The unrivalled advan- 
tages they have enjoyed, aided by the kindness of many of the citizens of Cork, will induce them 
to commend their alma mater, and thus collect a harvest of alumni for future academic honors and 
pursuits. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

WILLIAM MAGILL, 

Dean of Besiclences of the Presbyterian Church . 

Cork, June 14, 1851. 



G 
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THE REPORT 



OF 

THE PRESIDENT OE THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY, 



THE SESSION 1860-61: 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please youb Majesty, 

In compliance with the provisions of the Act of Parliament founding 
the Queen's Colleges, I proceed to lay before your Majesty the following Report 
of the proceedings of the Session, which commenced on Tuesday, the 15th 
October, 1850, and which terminated on Saturday, the 14th of June, 1851. 

2. At two Entrance Examinations, held on the 15th October and the 20th 
December, 1850, twenty-six Students were enrolled on the College books. Of 
these twenty-four were Matriculated and two Non-Matriculated Students. If 
these be added to the numbers who had entered the Queen’s College during the 
first Session, the numbers admitted since the opening of the College, in 
October, 1S49, will appear as follows' — 

Matriculated Students, 88 

Non-Matriculated, - - - - 6 

S. As great misrepresentations have been circulated of the number of 
Students attending this College, as well as of its general success, I deem it 
right to make upon this subject a few observations. 

4. In estimating the progress of such institutions as the Queen’s Colleges, 
attention must he paid to the district in which they are placed, and the popula- 
tion and wealth of the towns with which they are connected. Colleges placed 
in populous and thriving localities are at once frequented by numerous Students, 
who live in their own homes, and who are not obliged to incur the expense of 
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travelling to, or residing in a distant neighbourhood. The Students of the 
Queen’s Colleges, unlike those of other institutions, must attend its Lectures 
for at least two terms of each Session — a period varying from five to six months. 
It will thus he seen how essential it is to look to the condition of the town near 
which a College is situated to judge with fairness of its real progress. In the 
great majority of cases the young men frequenting the Galway College come 
from a distance, the town of Galway not as yet possessing such a population as 
would furnish a large number of Students. Taking these circumstances into 
account, I do not hesitate to say that the Queen’s College, Galway, has fully 
kept pace with her sister institutions of Belfast and Cork — institutions which, 
by the confession of all, have equalled the most sanguine expectations of their 
warmest supporters. Nor do I entertain a doubt that, despite the extraordinary 
and continued opposition which appears to be, in a great degree, concentrated 
upon this particular institution, it is destined to outlive the hostility with 
which it has been assailed, and to confer upon the province those countless 
and inestimable blessings which follow in the train of knowledge, enlighten- 
ment, and civilisation. 



5. I am glad to be able to report that the conduct of the Students (including 
young men of all persuasions) has been generally all that could be wished. If 
some acts of insubordination and breach of College discipline have occurred, 
they have yielded in almost every instance to remonstrance and persuasion. 
The College Authorities have but rarely been compelled to resort to penalties. 
The Reports of the Professors, to which I shall subsequently refer, give, on the 
whole, a very satisfactory account of the attention which the Students have paid 
to their studies, and their progress in the different branches of learning to- 
which they devote themselves. I feel, indeed, sure that in no Collegiate 
institution do the Professors labour with more indefatigable zeal to promote 
the interests of the Students, and it is right to say, that in the majority of' 
cases their efforts have been met and responded to as they deserve. The great 
dearth of schools in the province, and the faint desire for knowledge which has 
hitherto manifested itself, is strongly perceptible in the state of preparation of 
many of the Students who offer themselves for entrance; and nothing can 
better illustrate the necessity and advantage of such an institution as the 
Queen’s College, than the change which a few months’ attendance upon the 
Lectures of the Professors has wrought, not only in the actual attainments of 
the Students, but in awakening within them a desire for knowledge. Young men 
whose attainments on entering the College were barely sufficient to enable 
them to pass the Matriculation Examination, have within a short time become 
most assiduous and attentive to their studies, and before the conclusion of the 
Session have evinced an improvement which has called forth the admiration of 
their teachers. 

6. In the Appendix annexed to this Report will be found the courses of 
instruction which are pursued by the Students in the several Faculties and 
Schools, as well as the Examination for Matriculation and the Scholarships of 
the different years. I have also added selections from the questions given at 
the Scholarship and Prize Examinations. These questions will be a test, from 
time to time, of the effect which the College may produce' in elevating the 
standard of knowledge throughout. the province^ 
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7. "With- regard to the religious instruction of. the Roman Catholic; Students* 
and their attendance upon their religious duties, I, think it right to state the 
following circumstances. By the Statutes of the Queen’s Colleges, the Crown 
has been empowered to appoint Deans of Residences for the different persua- 
sions, to whom complete control is given over every Student of their respective 
creeds not residing with his Parent or Guardian, and who can also cadi for 
College penalties upon any Student, no matter where resident, who may not be 
regular in attendance upon his place of worship. Immediately on the opening 
of the College, in October, 1849, a Roman Catholic Dean of Residences was 
appointed, who continued to discharge, during the entire of the first Session, 
the high and salutary duties of his office with the most exemplary attention. 
It was my grateful duty to lay before your Majesty, in my first Report, the state-, 
ment submitted to me by this excellent gentleman, of the extreme satisfaction 
he- had derived from the conduct of the Students submitted to his care. This 
statement was, indeed, a gratifying proof that the Statutes had provided abun- 
dant securities for the faith and morals of the - Students, and. that any danger; 
which might arise could only result from the Churches not availing , them- 
selves of the opportunities afforded them by the Statutes; and from not co- 
operating with the College Authorities in providing for the spiritual welfare of 
the Students. Among other interesting portions of the Report of the Roman 
Catholic Dean, I beg to refer to the following statement : — 



“ T ani- happy to say that the- Catholic Students have, up to this time, evinced a deep sense of 
the anxiety which yourself, Sir, the College Council,, and the entire hody of the Professors, have 
felt for their religious instruction, in appropriating one day in each week for that purpose. I have 
had the satisfaction to see them attend my instructions regularly on every Saturday. My notes of. 
their attendance enable me to report that they have been generally present, except when prevented 
by some reasonable cause, 

“ AH Students who have been present at my instructions have given me the greatest satisfaction, 
by the attention which they have paid to the various subjects on which I addressed them, and the 
thorough knowledge which, I found by interrogating them, they acquired of them. I am happy to 
report, as the fruit of such religious dispositions, that on a late occasion several of the Students, 
who had not previously received the Sacrament of Confirmation, were confirmed by the Right Rev. 
Dr. O’Donnell. 

“ I am also gratified in being able to report that, during the visits which I paid to the licensed 
houses, I have heard no complaints nor observed any symptoms of disorderly conduct ; on the con- 
trary, I have received repeated assurances from the parties who hold these houses, that the Students- 
have con duoted. themselves, in a . quiet, moral, and gentlemanly manner.” 



8. Such was the. satisfactory manner in which, during our first Session, the 
religious and secular instruction of the Roman Catholic Students went hand in 
hand, the latter given by the accomplished scholars who fill , our professorial 
chairs, a large number of whom are Catholics — the former dispensed by the 
Clergyman who, in accordance with the Statutes, had entered upon his office 
under the sanction of the constituted authorities of his Church. I lament to- 
ssy that this gentleman has intermitted, during the last Session, the perform- 
ance of those sacred duties which he had discharged with so much honor to 
himself, and so much advantage to the College. 



9.. In the absence of. that .Minister whom, the public care of your Majesty 
provided for ‘the Roman Catholic Students, , the Heads of' the College have not 
failed! to use all the weight of their influence, and advice in. enforcing upon 
them' a diligent attention to their religious duties. It gives me sincere plea- 
sure to declare that that advice has been attended to. From the repeated 
inquiries- 1 have made, I am able to state my confident belief that the; conduct 
of the Roman Catholic Students has been excellent; that they have; been 
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regular in their attendance upon their place of worship, and in the perform- 
ance of every religious duty belonging to their creed. 

10. To the cordial support and co-operation we have received from the 
Eeverend Deans of the Established and Presbyterian Churches I find it hard 
to do" justice. These gentlemen have been instant in the discharge of every 
duty connected with their office : they have endeavoured to carry out the bene- 
volent intentions of the Legislature, in giving confidence to the parents of the 
Students submitted to their charge, and in blending with that instruction 
which prepares a man for his walk through life, that higher teaching which 
sanctifies and elevates his path. Some difficulty has been felt by these gentle- 
men in the case of Students who do not reside in the Boarding-houses, and 
over whom them control does not extend. They have, however, endeavoured to 
compensate by an increase of zeal for that legal authority of which they are 
deprived in the case referred to. I may here observe, that every inducement 
that could be afforded to Students to reside in Licensed Boarding-houses, 
would be in itself an additional security for religion and morals, by enlarging 
the power and control of those ministers, who, in some degree, are accountable 
for the conduct of the Students. 

11. As connected with the distribution of Scholarships, a circumstance 
occurred towards the commencement of the Session to which I think it 
necessary to refer. In awarding those Scholarships which the munificence 
of the Legislature has placed at the disposal of the College, the Autho- 
rities considered that they were dealing with a fund which was given to 
promote Education, and which ought not, under any circumstances, to be 
bestowed upon undeserving candidates. While they had regard to the low 
state of Education in the province, and considered that a high standard of 
knowledge ought not for some time to be insisted upon, they were determined 
not to confer Scholarships upon any Candidates whose answering did not imply 
such an amount of previous preparation as would enable them to derive advan- 
tage from the teaching of the Professors. Acting upon this principle, they 
stopped several Scholarships at the Examinations held during the first term 
of the present Session. On one occasion, a Student who considered himself 
aggrieved by not obtaining one of these endowments, memorialed the Visitors 
against the decision of the College Council. As the transaction involves a 
principle of law deeply interesting to all the Colleges, and as it tends to show 
the prompt attention that is paid to any Student who may consider himself 
unjustly treated, I deem it right to state the particulars of the transaction, and 
the decision of the Visitors. 

12. A few Scholarships of the 'second year not having been awarded at the 
first Examination of the Session in October, were held over to be contended for 
at the second and last Examination in December. On this occasion the Scho- 
larships exceeded in number that of the Candidates ; but, as the answering was 
very defective, the College Council determined not to award any of the Scholar- 
ships. An unsuccessful Candidate protested against this act of the Authorities, and 
urged them to reconsider their decision, and to grant him a Scholarship. Upon 
their refusing to do so, the Student memorialed the Visitors of the College, 
praying for an extraordinary Visitation to consider his claims, which he rested 
upon two grounds — first, that he had not been examined with sufficient care 
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and perfect fairness ; secondly and chiefly, that the Council had no right to 
refuse him a Scholarship, under the circumstances in question. An extraordinary 
Visitation was at once granted to the Student, and his case received the most 
patient and attentive consideration. I feel much pleasure in stating that the 
accuracy, care, and honor of the Professors who examined the Student were 
completely vindicated, and that the decision of the College Authorities in not 
awarding a Scholarship upon defective answering was fully confirmed. But I 
feel equal satisfaction in referring to the. prompt attention that was paid 
to the prayer of the memorialist, and to the proof which has been thus given 
that any Student who may consider himself aggrieved will have the wrong of 
which he complains at once investigated by a. tribunal composed of men whose, 
rank, integrity, and attainments- place- them above the suspicion of injustice 1 . 

I annex the record of the proceedings of the Visitors : — 

At a special’ meeting of 'the Visitors of the Queen’s College, G-alway, held in the Privy Council' 
Chamber, in the Castle of Dublin, on Saturday, the 8th March, 1851, to consider the Memorial of- 

Mr . , praying for a Visitation to consider his claim to a second year’s Scholarship in the 

Queen’s College, G-alway, and at, which meeting the Memorialist attended and was heard in support 
of his claim, the following decision was unanimously adopted by the assembled Visitors : 

Present, 

Bight. Honorable,- the Lord Chancellor, 

His Grace the Duke os Leinster. 

Bight Honorable B. W. Greene; 

Bev. W. B. Kirkpatrick, Moderator of the General Assembly of the Pies- 
byterian Church in Ireland. 

W. Stokes, M.D., President Royal College of Physicians, 

“ That in the opinion of the Visitors assembled, the Statutes of. the Queen’s Colleges do not en- 
title a Student, although possessing the requisite qualifications- as to standing, to admission to a 
Scholarship when he is one of a number of Candidates less than the number of Scholarships which 
it may be open to the Council to award, unless he shall answer, at the examination to the satisfae-* 
tion of the examining Professors, as to the knowledge of the subjects of that examination ; but, that 
in awarding Scholarships, the Council of the College are to be guided by the reports of the Ex- 
amining Professors, as well to the positive as to the relative merits of the respective Candidates. 

“ That in the course of the examination held in the month of December, 1850, for the five Scholar- 
ships in the faculty of Arts, for Students of the second year, and at which Mr. was a Candi- 
date, the Visitors do not see any ground for holding that Mr. was improperly examined, 

hut the Professors appear to have formed their opinion of his deficiency, from bis answering in the 
Books-, and subjects duly appointed for that examination. 

“ And on these grounds the Visitors do not think that Mr. is entitled to the Scholarship 

claimed by his Memorial.” 

Maziebe Biumv C. 

Leinster,. 

Bichd. W. Greene. 

William D. Kirkpatrick. 

"William Stokes. 

13. With respect to the educational progress of the Students, X beg to refer 
to the Reports of those Professors who have been engaged in their instruction, 
and who it will be seen state with perfect candour the real condition and pro- 
gress- of the Students. 

14. From, the Professors in the Science Division of the Faculty of Arts I 
have received the following Reports.. The. Professor of Mathematics, Dr. 
Mulcahy, reports as follows,:- — 

“ The- total number of lectures given by me during the past Session was-, as nearly as I can make 
out, 255, the occurrence of a few holidays, and occasional absence, prevents me from giving the 
precise number. 

<£ The. attendance was on the whole very satisfactory, there was scarcely an instance of irregu- 
larity that did not arise from sickness or other valid excuse. 

“ With respect to the progress made, I have equal reason to be satisfied ; except in a few cases 
the answering, bothai the daily examination, during Lectures, and at the final Sessional examina- 
tions, evinced, on. the part of the Students, a bona fide desire, to avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them for the acquirement of sound knowledge. 

“ I had three Non-Matriculated Students who attended! with considerable regularity.” 
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15. The Professor of Natural Philosophy, Mr. Crofton, reports as follows: — 

The number of Lectures delivered by me in the Queen’s College, Galway, during the Session 
of 1850-51, was 



First Term, 


40 


Second Term, 


84 


Third Term, 


24 


Total, . - 


154 



The number of Students attending was, First Term, 11 ; Second Term, 10 ; Third Term, 8. 

These Students belonged only to the Faculty of Medicine, and the Schools of Engineering and 
Agriculture ; the Students in Arts not being required to study Natural Philosophy till the third 
Session from their matriculation ; which accounts for the smallness of the numbers above. 

The attendance was on the whole very regular ; and the progress of the Students, as I judged 
from questions put to them from time to time during the Lectures, as well as from then- answering 
at the Sessional Examination, was satisfactory, with a few exceptions, which I attribute chiefly to 
their uneducated state on entering the College, particularly to their imperfect knowledge of Mathe- 
matics, which rendered it very difficult for them to form correct physical notions, even of the most 
fundamental description. 

Of the above number, only two were Students of the second year ; neither of them attended 
during the third term, so that the Lectures during that term were confined to Students of the first 
year. 



16. Dr. Melville, tlie Professor of Natural History and Botany, reports as 
follows 

The number of Lectures given by me, including examinations on Microscopic and Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Zoology, amounted to 90 — diffused over the three terms of the Session 
1850-51. 

Thirty Lectures were delivered on Botany, at a separate hour, during the second and third terms, 
exclusive of the examinations on Saturdays. 

The number of Students attending the Lectures in the Natural History department during the 
Session was 26 ; 19 in the Faculty of Arts, 4 in Medicine, and 3 in the School of Agriculture. 

Four Students in Medicine and three in Agriculture attended the Lectures on Botany. 

The attendance on the Lectures and Examinations was very satisfactory. 

The progress of the Students in these departments of Science was such as to be highly agreeable 
and satisfactory to myself ; and the interest excited in their minds is evinced by their devoting 
their Prize Money to assist in exploring the marine fauna of the province by dredging. 

17. The Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Mr. Moffett, gives the follow- 
ing Deport : — 

During the first term of the Session 1850-51 I lectured five days weekly, with a short intermis- 
sion caused by illness, and during the early part of the third term I lectured three days, and for the 
latter portion of the term five days, weekly. The Lectures of the third term were a supplemental 
course, attendance on which was not compulsory ; the Students, however, attended, with scarcely 
less punctuality than during the indispensable course. 

Number of Students in attendance during First Term, - - 20 
Number of Students in attendance during Third Term, - - 19 

In the course of instruction I made it my object to combine the system of preliminary question- 
ing, and catechetical examination, on portions of the prescribed Text-books, with the system of 
prelections, on the subjects discussed, in which the Students were subsequently exercised and 
examined. 

The assiduity and progress of the Students, and their answering at the examinations at the close 
of the Session, were, with a few exceptions, highly satisfactory, and the answering of several of them 
at the examination for Prizes, exhibited an extensive and accurate acquaintance, not merely with 
the principles of Logical Science, but also with their special practical application. 

I have great satisfaction in further adding, that the deportment of the Students throughout the 
Session, without any exception, was most orderly and becoming. 

18. Dr. Ronalds, Professor of Chemistry, reports of his Class : — 

“The general course of Lectures on Chemistry, given -during the Session 1850-51, comprised 69 lectures, 
at which 23 Students attended. The attendance was generally regular, and the conduct during Lecture 
extremely proper. The progress made by the greater number of Students was satisfactory. The course 
of Practical Chemistry comprised 42 Lectures, and was attended regularly by only two Students of the 
College. The progress made by these gentlemen who attended regularly, was highly satisfactory.” 

19. The Professor of Civil Engineering, Mr. Blood, reports as 
follows ; — 

“ In the Surveying Department considerable progress has been made by the five Engineering Students of 
the first year, and the two Agricultural Students of the second year, who have attended the demonstra- 
tions in the Lecture-room, and the practical instructions in the field, both in surveying and levelling. They 
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have also had ample opportunities for exercise in the use of the principal field instruments, and of these 
they have generally availed themselves. 

As there is no mathematical knowledge required in Agricultural Students, the course of surveying for 
them is, necessarily, merely elementary. 

It so happened, however, that this year the Students in Agriculture had some knowledge of Geometry 
and Trigonometry, and were therefore enabled to make more progress than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

In the engineering business of the second year a good deal has also been done, considering the time lost 
from unavoidable circumstances, in the beginning of Session. 

The Pupils of this year also took advantage of the field instruction and exercises with instruments, and 
had opportunities of seeing the railway and drainage works in progress in the neighbourhood. 

The Engineering Students have not devoted so much time to the practice of drawing as I could wish, 
and some of them are backward in this department. 

The school is still in a deficient state for want of a collection of models and diagrams. 

I may add that at the Sessional Examination, the answering of nearly all the Students was very satisfac- 
tory, and some of that at the Examinations for Prizes was highly creditable. 

47 Lectures were given to Students of the second year, and 71 to Students of the first year, 
in the School of Civil Engineering. 39 Lectures were given in Surveying to Students in the School of 
Agriculture. 

20. Mr. William King, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, has furnished 
me with the following Report of his Class, and the list of questions (see 
Appendix, page 91) which he gave at the Prize Examination in last June : — 

In accordance with the Statutes the second year’s Students of Agriculture and of Engineering have 
attended the Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology. 

The number of lectures delivered during the Session was 5 1 ; in addition to which, excursions were 
occasionally made to interesting geological localities. 

The first term and a portion of the second treated of Rocks, Stratification, and Formations ; the 
remainder of the second, on Paleontology ; and the third, of Mineralogy. 

The Students have taken considerable interest in the subjects of the Lectures ; and then.' answering 
during the Session has been generally highly creditable. 

It having been considered necessary for the first year’s Agricultural Students to acquire more knowledge 
of Rocks and Stratification, they were allowed to attend the Lectures on these subjects. Some have taken 
so much interest in the general subject, that they have attended pretty regularly the entire Session. 

21. The absence of Mr: Skilling, the Professor of Agriculture, from Ire- 
land, has prevented my receiving his Report of the progress of the Students 
in his important department. I find, from the College Rolls, that 106 Lectures 
were delivered by him in the last year ; and from the repeated communica- 
tions I have had with him during the Session, I can confidently state, that in 
no department has the attendance of the Students been more sedulous, or 
their progress more satisfactory. 

22. The Professors in the Literary Division of the Faculty of Arts report 
as follows : — 

23. The Professor of the Greek language, Mr. Hearn, says : — 

The Students of the second year have the option between attending Lectures on Mathematics, and 
Lectures on Greek and Latin ; consequently, the Greek Lectures for Students of this year were attended 
by comparatively few Students, chiefly by those holding literary Scholarships of the year; their progress 
was most satisfactory. The progress of the Students of the first year depends, especially in classics, 
upon the state of their preparation at entrance. In many cases, the knowledge shown of the classical lan- 
guages, but espeeially of Greek, was very slight ; and the progress made by such Students has not been 
great. Those, on the other hand, who came tolerably well prepared, have made rapid advances, and the 
answering of the Students of both years, who obtained Prizes of the First Rank in Glassies at the 
Sessional Examination, was of the highest order. Taken as a whole, the Students have been extremely diligent 
in then: attendance on the Greek Lectures, while their answering at the Sessional Examination was very 
satisfactory. I delivered 254 Lectures during the Session ; 23 Students of the first year, and 8 of the 
second year were in attendance. 

34. Mr. Nesbitt says : — 

The Professor of Latin delivered during the Session 1850-51, in all, 252 Lectures, of which, 100 were 
given to Students of the second year ; 152 to Students of the first year, arranged in two classes. 

The number of Students of the second year who attended Latin Lectures was seven ; of Students of 
the first year twenty. 

The Professor can speak in terms of marked approval of the attention and diligence of the Students 
attending his classes ; but the proficiency of many is much below the standard which it would be desirable* 
to attain, owing mainly to the extreme deficiency of their Preparatory Education ; but, in part, to the 

H 
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distraction of their attention between the numerous courses which they are obliged to pursue during 
the College Session. 

It may be added, that the introduction of Professional Students into the first and second years of the 
course has, in several instances, seriously retarded the progress of Students in the literary department. 

The answering at the General Examination, was respectable, and that of some of the Candidates for 
Prizes, highly creditable. 

25. The Professor of History and English Literature, the Rev. Mr. O’Toole, 
reports thus of his Students : — 

The subject of Lectures this season was confined to the English Language ; Students of the third year 
alone being required, by the present arrangement of studies, to attend the Lectures on History and English 
Literature. 

The number of Students attending Lectures was 43. The average number of Lectures attended by 
each Student was 20, out of 28 Lectures delivered during the second Term of Session. The course of 
Lectures on the English Language is limited to one Term ; and the Lectures were given three times 
a week. 

The attendance and diligence of the Students were satisfactorily tested during the Term, by frequent 
catechetical examinations. The result of the Sessional Examination, and particularly that of the examina- 
tion for honors, was such as gave proof of considerable attention during the time of Lecture, and close 
study of the Authors recommended by the Professor. 



26. Dr. Bensbaeh, Professor of Modem Languages, states the number of 
Lectures delivered to his Class to be as follows : — 

No. of Lectures delivered to the various Classes throughout the Session 1850-51, . 249 



No. of 


do. 


to the Junior French Glass, 


No. of 


do. 


to the Senior do. 


Glass, 


No. of 


do. 


to the Junior German Class, 


No. of 


do. 


to the Senior do. 


Class, 



The Professor then reports on the progress and answering of the Students : — 



The Junior Classes, both German and French, consisted of Students who nearly without exception, 
commenced the study of French or German with me. The majority of these Students attended regularly ; 
were well prepared ; and made considerable progress in their studies. The first prize in French was 
actually obtained by a Student who had no knowledge of French previous to his joining my class. 

The Senior Classes, in French and German, consisted of Students who had commenced their studie 
last year. Also these Students made considerable progress, but not so great a3 I could have wished 
There were two drawbacks to their progress, the first, because the classes were voluntary, and I could not 
keep a very strict discipline ; secondly, because the hours of attendance in the second and third Terms have 
been most inconveniently changed, to suit another Professor, whose Lectures they were obliged to attend. 



27. The following Report is from Mr. Mahony, the Professor of the 
Celtic Languages : — 

I have to report that my Lectures commenced about three weeks after the opening of the Session, and 
were continued twice a week until the close of the Session. 

The number of Students in attendance has been only three. They have attended very regularly, and 
have made considerable progress, which is the more meritorious as their attendance was entirely 
voluntary. 

28. Those Professors of the Medical Faculty who have as yet delivered 
Lectures, have furnished me with the annexed statements : — 



20. Dr. Croker King, Professor of Anatomy, says : — 



Session 1850 - 51 . — Abstract from the returns of the Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Number of Pueils — 



112 

110 



Attending Course of Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, 

Attending Course of Practical Anatomy, • 

The following number of Lectures were delivered during the Session 

on Anatomy and. Physiology, 

Anatomical Demonstration, 

Of the Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, the marks of the two 

Pupils most regular in their attendance, were . . 108 — 106 

Marks of the least regular, . . . • • • • 37 — 31 

"With these latter exceptions the attendance was most satisfactory. 

The two latter did not obtain credit for attendance during the Session ; one was unable to attend 



in consequence of ill health. 

At the Sessional Examination the answering was creditable, particularly in the case of the two 
senior scholars, each of whom answered 50 questions out of 60 which were proposed. 
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30. Dr. M°Coy, Professor of Materia Medica, delivered fifty-one Lectures 
during the past Session, and reports that the answering of the Students 
at the Examinations was excellent. 

31. It now only remains to refer to the Deports which the Professors of 
English Law, and of Jurisprudence and Political Economy, Messrs. Hugh Law 
and Caulfield Heron, have given of tho progress of their Students : — 



32. Mr. Law says : — 

The Class Lectures in the Faculty of Law commenced on the 17th of October, 1850, and terminated 
on the 21st of February, 1851, during which period there were delivered, at intervals, in the months of 
October, December, and February, twenty-four Lectures to the Students of the second year, and twenty- 
one to those of the first year. Besides those, there have been the examination for Scholarships held at 
the commencement, those for prizes held in the middle, and a Public Lecture upon Law delivered at the 
close of the Session. 

The attendance of the Students has been throughout as regular as could be expected, considering the 
extent to which their time has hitherto been occupied with their other studies ; and their attention and 
anxiety to receive instruction during the Lectures has been always highly satisfactory and encouraging. 
The answering too of all of them, both at the examinations for scholarships, and at those held for prizes, 
was exceedingly good ; evincing not only a substantially accurate recollection of the Lectures previously 
delivered, but also a very careful study of those books which the Professor had recommended for their 
private reading. 

33. Mr. Caulfield Heron states of his department : — 

The Examination for the Junior Law Scholarship (second year) was held on the 16tli October, 
1850. For the course in which, the Candidates were examined, see Appendix, page 77. 

The Examination for the Junior Law Scholarship (first year) was held on the 17th of October, 
1850. The course in which the Candidates were examined will be found in the Appendix, 
page 77. 

The Examination for Prizes in the Faculty of Law (second year), was held on the 21st 
February, 1851. 



COURSE. 

Law op Piioi’erty, etc. : — Williams on Heal Property ; Williams on Personal Property ; 
Smith’s Lectures on the Law of Contracts ; Smith’s Mercantile Law. 

Equity : — Story’s Equity Jurisprudence ; (Smith’s Manual.) 

Civil Law : — Bowyer’s Civil Law. 

The Examination for Prizes (first year), was held on the 22nd of February, 1851. 

COURSE. 

Law op Property, etc.: — Williams on Real Property; Williams on Personal Property; 
Story’s Equity Jurisprudence ; (Smith’s Manual.) 

Jurisprudence: — The Lectures of the Professor of Jurisprudence during the two previous 
terms. 

Civil Law: — The Institutes Justinian. 

I gave twenty-four Lectures upon Jurisprudence, and twenty-four Lectures upon Civil Law 
during the two first Terms of the Collegiate Session. The conduct, attendance, and answering of 
the Students at the Lectures and Examinations have been most satisfactory. 

The Examination for Prizes in Political Economy was held on the 8th of February, 1851. 

COURSE. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations; Senior’s Political Economy (Encyclopedia Metrop.); Bastial’s 
Popular Fallacies ; Heron’s Lectures on Taxation. 

In the Appendix will be found the complete course in the Faculty of Law. 

84. The complete foundation, under Letters Patent granted by your Most 
Gracious Majesty, of a University where the Students of the Queen's Colleges- 
will obtain degrees, and the attaching to them “ all such rights, privileges, and 
immunities,” as belong to similar degrees granted by the most ancient and 
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honored Universities of the Empire, is a fit completion of the system of 
Education which your Majesty and the Legislature have provided for the people 
of Ireland. The establishment by the University, of Prizes to be contended for 
by Students from all the Queen’s Colleges, will keep alive a spirit of generous 
emulation amongst these institutions. It will be a gratifying and instructive 
spectacle to see young men from every province, and of every creed, contending 
in honorable rivalry for those prizes which will at once confer distinction 
upon those who may obtain them. The high and respected names which con- 
stitute the Senate of the Queen’s University, have already attracted public 
confidence, and are a sufficient earnest of the success that will attend its 
proceedings ; nor can I allude to the constitution of that body, without express- 
ing the entire satisfaction which every supporter of the Queen’s Colleges has 
derived from finding at its head the statesman who, in an auspicious hour, was 
called to preside over the destinies of this country, and to whom the friends of 
united education owe a debt of endless gratitude. 

35. The annexing, by the Benchers of the Queen’s Inns, to the A.B. degree 
of the Queen’s University, the privileges that attach to the same degree when 
granted by the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin, is a just recogni- 
tion of the high course of education pursued in the new Colleges, and does 
honor to the liberality of the Benchers. The Student who shall obtain the 
degree of A.B. will now be called to the Bar without being compelled to attend 
the extra terms hitherto required of all who had not graduated in the older 
Universities. Certain other privileges have been asked from the Benchers for 
the Diploma of Elementary Law, and the degree of LL.B. Into the particu- 
lars of these demands I do not think it right to enter, because they are still 
under the consideration of the Benchers, and because I have the fullest confi- 
dence that every privilege that justice can require will be ceded by that learned 
body. I hope, however, it will not be considered improper to observe, that the 
Queen’s Colleges have peculiar claims to the favorable consideration of the 
heads of the legal profession as being the first’ Collegiate Institutions that have 
given to the Science of Law its due importance, and that by introducing into 
its ordinary courses the study of its noble principles, as well as by the creation 
of Legal Faculties, and the endowing them with Scholarships, have endeavoured 
to promote the cultivation of legal knowledge. 

36. As regards the Profession of Solicitors, a recent Act of the Legislature 
has conferred some very important advantages upon the Students of the Queen’s 
Colleges, First, by extending to the degrees of A.B. and LL.B. the same 
. privileges which have hitherto been confined to the degrees of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin — Students now obtaining these degrees 
being entitled to be sworn in as Solicitors after three years’ apprenticeship 
instead of five ; and next, by conferring on all Matriculated or Non-Matriculated 
Students, who shall attend the Lectures of the Professors of the Faculty of 
Law in the Queen’s Colleges, the privileges set out in the following clause : — 

“That every person who has Matriculated, or as a Non-Mati’iculated Student of one of the 
Queen’s Colleges, shall have attended, or shall attend, the prescribed lectures, and shall have passed, 
or shall pass, the prescribed examinations of the Professors of the Faculty of Law in any of the 
said Queen’s Colleges for a period of two collegiate years, and who shall have duly served as an 
apprentice or cleric, by contract in writing, duly stamped at or before the signing thereof, or within 
six months after, for the term of four years, in like manner as by the said herein-before first-recited 
Acts is directed respecting the service forthe term of five years, shall at any time after the expiration 
of five years, from the commencement of such attendance on lectures, or of such period of service, 
which shall first happen, he qualified to be sworn and to he admitted as an attorney or solicitor 
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respectively, according to tlie nature of his service, of the several and respective superior Courts of 
Law or Equity in England or Ireland, as fully and effectually to all intents and purposes as. any 
person having been bound and having served five years is qualified to be sworn and to be admitted 
or enrolled an attorney or solicitor, under or by virtue of any Act or .Acts now in force for the 
regulation of attorneys or solicitors in England or Ireland, anything in the said Acts or any of 
them to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding.” 

37. It will be seen from tlie Reports of the Professors which are given above, 
that the Students have been generally most assiduous in their attendance upon 
Lectures, and that when they enter , on their studies with a sufficient amount of 
preliminary learning, their progress has been only retarded by their endeavours 
to pursue, at the same time, too many branches of knowledge. It will be 
necessary to explain what has mainly given rise to this. In many instances 
young men are unable to meet the expense of residing near, and attending the 
College, unless they are sufficiently fortunate to obtain Scholarships. The 
large majority of these endowments are annexed to the Faculty of Arts, 
while there are comparatively few in the Faculties of Medicine and Law, and 
in the Schools of Agriculture and Engineering. Now, the Students attending 
these Professional and Industrial Departments are precisely those who, looking 
to the Profession or Employment they may adopt in after-life for support, stand 
most in need of those aids in obtaining education which Scholar-ships afford. 
Accordingly many Students enter the Faculty of Arts, gain Scholarships 
therein, and thus deriving tlie necessary means for attending the College, 
endeavour to pursue, cotemp or aneously with the studies required in Arts, the 
Courses of Instruction given in other Departments. Scholars in Arts are 
constantly found attending, Medical, Legal, or Engineering Lectures, but 
particularly the former. It would be unjust to prevent any Student from 
obtaining at once, by increased labour, the endowment which enables him to 
prosecute his Collegiate career, and that particular species of knowledge which 
he may consider most useful to his future prospects. But the pursuit of so 
many branches of knowledge serves, it is feared, to distract his attention, and 
to prevent his attaining that complete familiarity with the subjects of his study 
which so effectually helps to sharpen and fortify tlie mind. 

38. Acting upon this belief, the College Authorities have determined to 
recommend to the Senate of the Queen’s University that a modification be 
made in the courses of instruction in Arts for such Students of the Faculty as 
may be in attendance at the same time upon the Medical Lectures, and that 
they may be thus enabled to carry on simultaneously their education in both 
departments. They conceive that, by such an arrangement, many persons will 
obtain the means of pursuing their medical studies who would otherwise be 
precluded from doing so, while the Students of the Medical Faculty will be 
encouraged to cultivate, together with their professional pursuits, those branches 
of classical and general learning which every day’s experience proves to be 
so essential to the Medical Practitioner. 

39. I have referred to the fact, that the Scholarships in the Faculty of Arts 
are often sought for by Students, to enable them to attend Lectures in other 
departments, and to the injurious effects likely to result from such a practice. 
The cause of this I have already explained to be the difficulty which Students 
find in meeting the expenses of the College. This difficulty, I have little doubt, 
will form the only real obstacle to the speedy and entire success of the Institu- 
tion, and not any opposition arising from a misconception of its nature, which 
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every^hour must serve to dissipate. I am far from wishing to recommend that 
•any of the Scholarships at present annexed to the Faculty of Arts should be 
transferred to the other departments, because I believe it right to encourage 
the youth of the present day to a diligent cultivation of those great models of 
ancient literature, and those exact sciences which form the best mental culture ; 
but I most respectfully venture to submit that some means should be devised 
by which the cost of attending the College would be lessened, and the advan- 
tages it offers be thus more widely diffused. The fees payable to the College, 
which at present constitute the sole means for defraying its current expenses, 
add largely to the cost the Student must encounter. 

40. To enable the Authorities of the College to reduce these fees, by a grant 
for meeting this expenditure, would be an object worthy of the wise and benevo- 
lent policy, which, in other respects, has so nobly endowed it. No Educational 
Institution that I know of, is left without some provision for its maintenance. 
The establishment, too, of Boarding-houses or Halls under the control of the 
Authorities, where the Students could reside at a fixed and moderate rate, would 
largely contribute to extend the benefits of the Institution. If the College fees 
were reduced to the same moderate standard which prevails in the Universities 
of Scotland, and Boarding-houses or Halls provided for the Students — all which 
could be done at an expense utterly insignificant as compared with the great 
end in view — the College would, I am persuaded, overcome every obstacle it 
may have to encounter, and would cast far and wide throughout the Province 
those precious seeds of knowledge, sure to yield, at no distant period, that 
abundant harvest which would repay with usurious interest whatever cost or 
care has been expended in its establishment. 

(Signed) 

EDWARD BERWICK, 

President. 



Queen's College, Galway , 

5t/i August, 1851. 
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PROGRAMME OP MATRICULATIONS AND STUDIES IN THE PACULTIES AND 
SCHOOLS, QUEEN’S COLLEGE* GALWAY. 



VISITORS OP THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY, 

Appointed Gih September, 1850. 

Most Rev. Lord John George, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland. 

Right Hon. Maziere Brady, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

•Most Rev. Archbishop John Mac Hale.* 

His Grace Augustus Frederick, Duke of Leinster. 

Right Hon. Arthur Janies, Earl of Pingall. 

Right Rev. Thomas, Lord Bishop of Tuam. 

Right Rev. Bishop Laurence O’Donnell. 

The Chief Secretary of Ireland, for the time being. 

Right Hon. Nicholas Ball, Justice, Common Pleas. 

Right Hon. Richard Wilson Greene. 

Sir Henry Marsh, Bart., M.D. 

The Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, for the 
time being. 

The President of the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, for the 
time being. 

The President of the Royal College of Surgeons, in Ireland, for the time being. 



COUNCIL. 



President, ----- Edward Berwick, A.B. 
Vice-President, ... - Rev. J. P. O'Toole, D.D. 



DEANS OF FACULTY 
Fob the Session of 1850-51. 



Faculty of Arts, Literary Division, - 
Faculty of Arts, Science Division, - 
Faculty of Medicine, 

Faculty of Law. 



William Nesbitt, A.M. 

John Mulcaliy, LL.D. 

Janies V. Browne, A.B., M.D. 
D. Caulfield Heron, A.B. 



TROPE SSORS. 



LITERARY DIVISION OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 



The Greek Language, 

The Latin Language, 

History and English Literature, 

Modem Languages, 

The Celtic Languages, 

SCIENCE DIVISION OF 

Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, - 
Natural History, 

Logic and Metaphysics, 

Mineralogy and Geology, - 
Civil Engineering, - 
Agriculture, 



William Edward Hearn, LL.B. 
William Nesbitt, A.M. 

Rev. J. P. O’Toole, D.D. 

Augustus Bensbach, M.D. 
Cornelius Mahony. 

THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 

John Mulcohy, LL.D. 

Morgan W. Crofton, A.B. 

- Edmund Ronalds, Ph. Dr. 

A. G. Melville, M.D., M.R.I.A. 
Thomas W- Moffett, A.M., LL.B. 
William King. 

W. Bindon Blood, A.B., C.E. 
Thomas Skilling. 



* Archbishop Mao Halo has cledinod to act in the capacity of Visitor. 
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FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 



Anatomy and Physiology, and Practical 1 
Anatomy, - - - - J 

Practice of Medicine, ... 
Practice of Surgery, ■ - 
Materia Medica, and Medical Jurisprudence, 
Midwifery, and Diseases of "Women and ) 
Children, - - - - J 

Demonstrator of Anatomy, - 



Charles CrokerKing,M.D.,F. R.C.S.I 
M.E.I.A., See. 

Nicholas Colahan, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
James V.Browne,A.B.,M.D.,L.R.C.S.I. 
Simon M‘Coy,M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 
Richard Doherty, M.D., Vice Presi- 
dent Dublin Obstetr. Society. 

John Richardson, M.R.C.S.L. 



FACULTY OF LAW. 



English Law, . - - Hugh Law, A.B. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy, - D. Caulfield Heron, A.B. 



Librarian, - 
Curator of Museum, 
Registrar, - 
Bursar, 



Church of England, 
Roman Catholic Church, 
Presbyterian Church, 



OFFICE BEARERS. 

James Hardiman, M.R.I.A. 
William King. 

Bernard O’Flaherty. 

Patrick G. Fitzgerald. 

DEANS OF RESIDENCES. 

Rev. J ohn Treanor. 

Rev. Godfrey Mitchell. 

Rev. William Adah. 



Mode of Obtaining Degrees in Arts. 

Candidates for the Degree of A.B., from the Queen’s University in Ireland, will be required to 
pass a. Matriculation Examination in the following subjects : — 

The English Language: 

Grammar and Composition. 

The Greek Language : The candidate may select any two of the following Books : 

Homer — Illiad, Books I. -IV. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books I.-III. 

Lucian — -Walker’s Selections. 

The Latin Language : The candidate may select any two of the following Books • 

Virgil — JEneid, Books L-V. ° 

Horace — Odes, Book I. ; Satires, Book I. 

Sallust — The Conspiracy of Catiline and Jugurthine War. 

Casar — Gallic War, Books V. VI. 

Retranslation from English into Latin of portions of Cfesar. 

Arithmetic and Algebra : 

The first four Rules of Arithmetic. 

Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Extraction of the Square Root. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of Algebraical Quantities. 

Proportion. 

Simple Equations. 



Geometry : 

Euclid — Books I. II. 



History and Geography : 

Outlines of Grecian and Roman History. 
Outlines of Ancient and Modem Geography.* 



After having passed this examination, every candidate must pursue a course of study extendin'* 
over three Sessions, and must attend the prescribed Lectures, during at least two terms of each 
Session. He will also he required, at the end of each Session, or at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing one, to pass an examination in the subjects of instruction of the preceding Session. No 
Student can obtain credit for his year who has not both regularly attended the Lectures, and also 
passed at the General Examination. 

The following tables show the courses of instruction settled for the Session of 1850-81. All 
candidates will be required to answer, at the General Examination, in the courses prescribed for 
all Students. Candidates for Prizes will be examined in the additional courses-! 



* Rev. T. K. Arnold’s Handbooks are recommended. 

+ In tbc first Session, the Student may select either the French or Gorman Languages; in the second Session 
either the Greek and Latin Languages or the higher Mathematics ; in the third Session, either Metaphysics, or Ju- 
risprudence and Political Economy. In all cases, however, one or other of theso courses is indispensable. 
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FIRST SESSION. 




SUBJECTS OF LECTURES AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Foe all Students. 


Additional for Prizes. 




Greek, 


Herodotus, Book vii. 






Latin, . 


Livy, Books xxi. xxii. 


Livy, Book xxiii. 


t 

St 


French, 


Grammar; Composition; Mignet, 
Revolution Frangaise. 


Corneille, Polyeucte; Catechetical 
examination on the Author, con- 
ducted in French. 


£ 


German, 


Grammar; Composition; Goethe, 
Iphigenie auf Tauris. 






Mathematics, 


Euclid, Books iii. vi.; and Defini- 
tions of Book v. 


Elements of Solid Geometry ; Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry ; use 
of Logarithmic and Trigonome- 
trical Tables. < 




Greek, 


Demosthenes, Olynthiac Orations. 


Demosthenes, de Corona. 




Latin, . 


Cicero, Catilinarian Orations. 


Cicero, Manilian Law, Areliias and 
Milo. 




English, 


Latham on the English Language. 


Whately’s Rhetoric, Part III. 


Second Tew 


French, 


As in First Term; Outline of French 
Literature. 


Original composition in French ; 
Voltaire, Meropo ; Moliere, Mi- 
santhrope. 


German, 


As in First Term; Outline of Ger- 
man Literature. 


Liebeg, Chemische Briefe ; Schil- 
ler, The Minor Poems. 




Mathematics, . . 


Arithmetic ; Algebra, • including 
Quadratic Equations, and the 
nature and use of Logarithms. 


Method oflndeterminateCoefficients; 
Nature, transformation, and de- 
pression of Equations ; Cubic 
Equations; Elimination; Limits 
of the Roots of Equations. 




Greek, 


Homer, Iliad, xviii. xxii. xxiv. 


iEscHYLus, Prometheus Vinctus. 




Latin, . 


Virgil, iEneid, vi.-ix. 


Horace, Odes, Bookiv; Epistolaad 
Pisones. 


1 


French, 


As in First Term ; Racine, Athalie. 


Translation from Horace, Odes, B ook 
ii.; Comparative Grammar. 


| 


German, 


As in First Term; Liebig, Che- 
mische Briefe. 


Original Composition and Conversa- 
tion in German ; Comparative 
Grammar. ; 




Mathematics, 


Plane Trigonometry. 


Discussion of the Equations of the 
Right Line and Circle ; Properties 
of Polars, Centres of Similitude, 

&C. 5 



I 
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SECOND SESSION. 




SUBJECTS OF LECTUEES AND EXAMINATIONS. 


For all Students. 


Additional rob Prizes. 




Greek, 


Thucydides, Book ii. 


Thucydides, Book iii. 




Latin, . 


Tacitus, Germania and Agricola. 


Tacitus, Annals, Book i. ; 




Mathematics, 


Spherical Trigonometry ; use of 
Trigonometrical Tables. 


Algebraic Geometry, including the 
leading properties of Conic Sec- 
tions. 


First Term 


Chemistry, 


Doctrine of Heat; General Laws 
of Chemical combination : Che- 
mistry of the non-metallio 
elementary Substances. 






Naturae History, 


Physical Geography ; Outlines of 
human and comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology. 






Logic, . 


Murray’s Logic, by Walker; Easy 
Lessons on Reasoning. 


Thomson's Outline of the Necessary 
Laws of Thought. , 




Greek, 


Plato, Apology and Onto. 


Aristotle, Ethics (Fitzgerald’s Se- 
lections). 




Latin, . 


Cioero, de Officiis, Books i. ii. 


Cioero, de Oratore, Books i. ii. 


Second Term. 


Mathematics, 


First Principles of Algebraic Geo- 
metry and Conic Sections. 


Elements of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, including the Dif- 
ferentiation of Functions and 
Equations, Methods of Develop- 
ment, Maxima and Minima, the 
Integration of Functions of one 
variable. 




Chemistry, . 


Chemistry of the Metals, and their 
compounds ; Metallurgical Pro- 
cesses, &e. 






Natural History, 


Zoology; Distribution of Animals; 
Races of Man. 






Greek, 


Sophocles, (Epidus Coloneus. 


Aristophanes, Knights. 


t 


Latin, . 


Terence, Adelphi and Heautonti- 
moreumenos. 


Lucretius, Book i. 


s 


Mathematics, 


First Principles of the differential 
and integral Calculus. 


First Principles of the general 
Theory of Curves and Surfaces; 
Rectification, Quadrature, and Cu- 
bature. 




Chemistry, . 


Organic Chemistry. 
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THIRD SESSION. 



SUBJECTS OE LECTURES AND EXAMINATIONS. 



For all Students. 


Additional for Prizes. 




History, 


History of Europe, from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire of the 
West to the Death of Charle- 
magne. 






English Litera- 
ture, 


Review of the principal Authors, 
from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Elizabeth. 




1 


Natural Philo- 
sophy, 


Elements of Mechanics and Hy- 
drostatics. 


Mathematical Theory of Mechanics. 


$ 


Metaphysics, 


Philosophy of the Inductive Sci- 
ences; Selections from Lord 
Bacon ; Sir J. Herschell’s Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 


Mill’s Logic, Book iii. to end of Vol. i. 




Jurisprudence, . 


Reddie’s Inquiries in the Science 
of Law (2nd edition). 






PoliiioalEconpmy, 


Senior’s Political Economy; Bas- 
tiat’s Popular Fallacies, trans- 
lated by G-. R. Porter. 






History, 


Continuation of the History of 
Europe to the Talcing of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. 






English Litera- 
ture, 


Review of the principal Authors, 
from the Accession, of Elizabeth 
to the Revolution of 1688. 




S 

£ 


Natural Philo- 
sophy, 


Elements of Pneumatics and Heat; 
the Steam Engine. 


Mathematical Theory of Hydrosta- 
tics and Pneumatics. 




Metaphysics, 


History of Mental Philosophy; 
General Principles of Meta- 
physics. 






Jurisprudence, . 


As in First Term. 


Sir J. Macintosh’s Discourse -on the 
Law of Nature and Nations; 




PolitioalEconomy 


Burton’s Political and Social 
Economy; Heron's Lectures on 
Taxation. 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 




History, « 


Continuation of the History, of 
Europetothe Fifteenth Century. 




s 
£ 
. ...!g 


English LITERA- 
TURE, 


Review of the principal Authors, 
from the Revolution of 1C88 to 
tko present time. 






Natural Philo- 
sophy, 


Elements of Astronomy, Optics, 
and Electricity. 


Mathematical Theories of Plane 
Astronomy and Optics. 
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Students who have pursued part of their education in either of the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast 
ox Cork, or in any University capable of granting Degrees in Arts, Law, or Medicine, are per- 
mitted, on passing the prescribed Examinations, to take corresponding rank in this College. 

After having completed these courses of study, and having passed the required collegiate exami- 
nations, Students may present themselves for examination for the degree of A.B. from the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

Candidates for the degree of A.M. shall be admitted to examination one year after having 
obtained the degree of A.B., provided they shall have attended College Lectures for one Term 
during that year, and shall have pursued one of the following courses of study : 

1. Course of Languages : — 

An extended course of the Greek, Latin, and two modem languages; together with the- 
attendance on a course of lectures on one foreign modem language. 

2. Course of History and Metaphysics, or Jurisprudence : — 

An extended course of Logic, and of History and English Literature; together with 
attendance on a course of lectures on Metaphysics, or on a course of lectures on Juris- 
prudence and Political Economy. 

'3. Course of Mathematics and Physical Science : — 

An extended course of Mathematics, and of the physical and natural sciences; together 
with attendance on a course of lectures on Mineralogy and Geology. 



MODE OF OBTAINING THE DIPLOMA OF CIVIL ENGINEER. 

Candidates for the diploma of Civil Engineer will be required to pass a Matriculation Exami- 
nation in the following subjects: — 

English Grammar and Composition. 

Outlines of Ancient History. 

Outlines of Ancient and Modem Geography. 

Elements of Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, and the Extraction of 
the Square Root. 

Elements of Algebra, including Simple Equations. 

Euclid, hooks i., ii., iii., vi., with Definitions of book v. 

After having passed this examination, every candidate must pursue a course of study extending 
over two Sessions, and must attend the prescribed lectures during at least two terms in each 
Session. He will also be required, at the end of each Session, or at the commencement of the 
following one, to pass on examination in the subjects of instruction of the preceding Session. No 
Student will obtain credit for his year who has not regularly attended the lectures, and also passed 
at the sessional examination. 

The following are the courses of instruction and examinations: — 



FIRST SE9SI0K. 



Mathematics: 

Algebra . — Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; Elements of Solid Geometry; Practical 
application of Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables ; First principles of Algebraic 
^Geometry, 



Natural Philosophy: 

Mechanics. — Force, motion, and inertia; Theory of falling bodies ; Projectiles; Pendu- 
lums; Centre of gravity; The mechanical powers; Elementary principles of ma- 
chinery; Steam engine; Strength of materials. Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. — Pres- 
sure and equilibrium of fluids; Springs, wells, and water works; Floating bodies; 
Atmospheric pressure; Air-pump and barometer; Evaporation and ebullition; Steam; 
Eluids in motion; Machines for raising water. Heat. Electricity, and Magnetism. — Ele- 
mentary principles. Optics. — Reflexion, Refraction, and Dispersion of Light; Optical 
instruments. Astronomy and Meteorology. — First principles.* 

' Chemistry : 

Doctrine and effects of heat; Atomic theory and law of combination; Chemistry of the 
non-metallic elementary substances, and the products of their combinations; Che- 
mistry of metals, special attention being directed to those metals and metallic com- 
pounds which are the objects of chemical manufacture and metallurgical operations ; 
Chemistry of organic bodies, including the manufacture of beer, wine, starch, 
sugar, &c., &c. 

Surveying : 

Practice of levelling ; Surveying with the chain and with angular Instruments ; Theory, 
construction, and use of levels, theodolites, and other instruments used in engineering 
field-work ; Mensuration ; Construction and use of earth-work tables. 

Drawing : 

Plotting plans and sections ; Bridge-drawing; Projection; Architectural drawing; Mea- 
surement of work from drawings. 

* Th® chief application of the principles enumerated above, in Nature and in the Arts, will he carefully pointed out 
and the whole illustrated hy proper apparatus. 

Besides the above experimental and popular course. Students will he required to attend a separate course of lec- 
tures in Mathematical Physics, 
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SECOND SESSION. 

The Higher Mathematics, — 

With practical application. 

Practical Mechanics : 

A more advanced course of Mathematical Physics, with particular reference to their 
application in the arts of construction and machinery. 

Mineralogy and Geology : 

Igneous, aqueous, and metamorphic rocks ; Chronological classification of rocks ; Stra 1 
tification ; Changes of level of the earth’s surface ; Geological formations ; Description 
of vegetable and animal fossils ; Physical geology; Vegetable origin of coal ; Origin of 
coal fields. Mineralogy ; Crystallography ; Physical and other characters of minerals ; 
Description and uses of the principal minerals ; Mineral Veins. Industrial application 
of Geology and Mineralogy. 

Civil Engineering : 

Engineering field-work; Setting out work from drawings; Laying down curves, half 
widths, &c. ; Nature and application of materials in construction ; Draining ; Road- 
ma kin g ; Earth-work ; Bridge-building in stone, brick, timber, and iron ; Mortars and 
cements ; Preparation of specifications, estimates, &c. 

Drawing : 

A more extended course ; Perspective ; Construction of models of ground ; Machine 
drawing, &c. 

Every Matriculated Student who has attended these courses of lectures, and passed the pre- 
scribed examinations, shall receive a certificate of being qualified to act as Assistant to 'an 
Engineer. After having been three years practically engaged in engineering, under the direction 
of a q ualifi ed engineer, he shall be admitted to examination for the diploma of Civil 
Engineer. 



MODE OP OBTAINING THE DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Candidates for the Diploma in Agriculture will be required to pass a Matriculation Examination 
in the following subjects : 

English Grammar and Composition. 

Elements of Arithmetic. 

After having passed this examination, every candidate must pursue a course of study extending 
over two Sessions. The regulations, with respect to attendance on lectures and passing exami- 
nations, are the same as those prescribed for obtaining the certificate of Assistant Engineer. 

The following are the courses of instruction and examination : 



FIRST SESSION. 

Natural Philosophy : 

A course of experimental and popular Lectures on the principles of Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, Heat, Electricity, and general Physics, special reference being made to their 
practical applications. 

CheI As foc Students in Engineering ; The character, properties, and relation to agriculture of 
the several elementary bodies, and of the compound substances produced , by their 
combination ; Chemical laws bearing on the growth of plants, the feeding of animals, 
and the theory and action of manures in general. 



Botany . — Structure of Plants; Phenomena of vegetable life; Food of plants; Composition 
of soils ; Theory of manures, and of the rotation of crops. Important vegetable 
products,-— as flax, cotton, starch, sugar, gum, oils, resins, dyes. Theory of horticul- 
ture ; Diseases of plants; Rust, Smut, Ac. ; Potato-disease. Insects mjunous to culti- 
vated plants; Remedies. Classification of plants; Detailed descriptions of useful plants; 
Distribution of plants, especially of the grains; Nature of soils, as determined by 
their vegetation. Zookgy .— Structure of the different tribes of animals, especially of 
the domestic animals ; Phenomena of life ; Application of principles thence derived to 
the preservation of health, and prevention of disease, in man, and the domestic animals ; 
Food; Ventilation; Warming; Clothing; Ac. Natural arrangement of animals; 
Special descriptions of useful animals. Breeds of domestic anmmh;; Theory of 
breeding. Geographical distribution of animals ; General laws of distribution. 



Comparison of ancient and modem agriculture ; Origin, chemical composition, and 
constitution of soils ; Effects of permanent improvements ; Influence of natural agents, 
air water, heat, light, Ac.; Rotation of crops; Theory and chemical composition of 
manures; Cultivation of farm plants and produce; their economical application as 
the food of animals. 



hj 3 The natural history of farm animals is taught by the Professor of Agriculture, and the 

naturai history of cultivated plants by the Professor of Natural History. 
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SECOND SESSION. 

Mineralogy and Geology : 

As for engineering Students of the second year. 

Land Surveying : 

Surveying; Levelling; Land-measuring; Construction of farm maps ; Mensuration. 

Agriculture : 

Draining, fencing, and permanent improvements of land ; Description and uses of farm 
implements and machinery; Farm labour and management; Cultivation of green 
fallow crops, grain crops, pulse tribe, flax, cultivated and pasture grasses ; Description 
and classification of farm stock; Principles and practice of breeding, rearing, 
feeding, &c. 

Upon completing these courses, Students will be admissible to examination for the diploma 
of Agriculture, in the faculty of Arts. 



MODE OF OBTAINING THE DEGREE OF M.D. 

Candidates for the degree of M.D. from the Queen’s University in Ireland, will be required to 
pass a Matriculation Examination in the subjects of matriculation prescribed for Students in Arts. 
They must also pursue a course of study extending over four Sessions, and attend at least three- 
fourths of the Lectures throughout the entire of each Session. They wifi also be required to 
pass a sessional examination in the subjects lectured on during the Session. 

The following courses of study are prescribed ; the order of which, although strongly recom- 
mended, is not, however, absolutely imperative. 



EIBST SESSION. 



French or German : 

As prescribed for Students in Arts, of the first year. 



Natural Philosophy : 

Elements of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Heat, and Electricity, 

Chemistry : 

General principles of chemical philosophy ; Laws of combination by weight and volume ; 
Atomic theory ; Nature of salts, &c. ; Chemistry of the non-metallic bodies, and of 
the metals ; Organic Chemistry. 

Botany — (Three Months ) : 

Anatomy and physiology of plants ; Morphology ; Principles of classification ; Natural 
system ; Descriptions of the natural orders ; Geographical distribution of plants. 

*«,* Botanical excursions on Saturdays. 



Anatomy and Physiology — ( Six Months ) : 

Structural Anatomy of the human body, including the examination of the physical 
and vital properties of the various tissues; Systematic Anatomy and Physiology of 
the instruments of organic life. OJ 



SECOND SESSION. 

Comparative Anatomy — ( Three Months.) 

Practical Chemistry— f Three Months ) : 

Students will be required to prepare the principal gases, and practically to examine 
their properties. _ Many of more important chemical preparations of the Pharmaco- 
poeia, such as nitric, hydrochloric, and prussic acids, ammonia, potash, ether, &c., 
salts used in the arts and in medicine, as alum, chloride of zinc, calomel, iodide of 
potassium, and tests employed in the laboratory, will also be made. The methods of 
testing in general, and as applied to detect impurities in drugs and commercial che- 
mical products, as well as to the detection of arsenic and other poisons, will form part 
of the course. 1 

Anatomy and Physiology — (Six Months ) : 

General and systematic anatomy of the human body ; Physiology of the functions of 
animal life. 

Practical Anatomy — (Six Months ): 

Includes demonstrative lectures upon the special and relative anatomy of the human 
body, and practice of dissection, under the superintendence of the Professor and of the 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Materia Medica— {Six Months ): 

Natural history and chemical relations of medicines, their physical properties, physio- 
logical effects, ami therapeutic actions; Distinction between different articles in the 
.same dass of medicaments ; Poisonous actions of medicines and means of counterac- 
tion ; Exhibition of chemical and other experiments necessary for elucidation ; Con- 
sideratuai of remedial agents, not included in the British Codex; Different modes of 
exhibiting medicines, and the application of each according to particular require’ 
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THIRD SESSION. 

Practice of Surgery — (Six Months ) : 

Theory of abnormal actions arising from inflammation and its consequences : such as 
formation of abscesses, ulceration, tumours; Symptoms, local and constitutional, 
of surgical diseases ; their diagnosis, prognosis, and medical treatment ; Demonstra- 
tions of the surgical operations, and varieties in the methods adopted in each accord- 
ing to authorities, and peculiarities of the case ; Methods of proceeding in other 
surgical cases, as treatment of fractures, luxations, &c. 

Midwifery — (Six Months ) : 

General view of the reproductive function throughout animated nature ; Anatomy and 
physiology of the special organs ; Development of the ovum; Constitutional and local 
effects of conception ; Evidences and duration of pregnancy ; Natural labour, its signs, 
stages, and management; Treatment of the child at birth; Alteration in its circulation; 
Mechanism of parturition ; Measurements of the pelvis ; Variations from natural 
presentations ; Compound, complicated, and difficult labours ; Use of instruments, 
of chloroform, of ergot ; Premature confinement ; Morbid states of ovum ; Diseases of 
childbed; Lactation, choice of a nurse; Postal peculiarities and growth; the 
occasional defects in the newly bom ; Suspended animation, its causes and treatment ; 
Management of infants ; Composition of milk ; Artificial feeding ; Causes of peculiari- 
ties in diseases of infancy and childhood; Dentition; Diseases affecting the different 
systems, in their order ; Development of the female system ; its constitutional derange- 
ments ; Organic displacements and diseases ; Use of the speculum ; Alterations con- 
sequent on age ; Climacteric disease in women. 

Clinical Surgery.* — (Six Months). 



FOURTH SESSION. 

Practice of Medicine — (Six Months ) : 

Diseases in general. Causes, extrinsic and intrinsic. Terminations, fatal or favorable. 
Prevention, treatment ; Inflammation in general ; Inflammation of the organs of respi- 
ration and circulation, of the viscera, of the abdomen and pelvis, of the nervous system 
generally, of the eye and ear, &c. ; Idiopathic fevers, their varieties and symptoms ; 
Pathology ; Structural changes ; Terminations, treatment ; Chronic diseases, func- 
tional and organic ; Diseases of the skin, and other diseases not referable to the above 
arrangement. 

Medical Jurispudence : 

Nature of medical evidence ; Responsibilities and obligations of medical witnesses ; 
Injuries to the person, including wounds, infanticide, rape, &c., distinguishing the 
contingents of accident or malice, and if fatal, whether death was the result or only 
coincident; Classification of poisons ; Symptoms peculiar to each class and to each 
poison ; Lessons of texture or other post mortem evidence of then’ presence or action; 
Tests for poisonous substances possessing chemical reaction, and for blood and other 
stains ; Death from cold, starvation, lightning, &c. ; Judicial questions arising from 
pregnancy ; Responsibility and capability of the insane, idiotic, or otherwise diseased 
in mind. Through the course, short references made to such parts of the criminal 
code as may be necessary to show the chief points for medical investigation. 

Clinical Medicine — (Six Months.) 

Candidates for the degree of M.D. will be also required to give evidence of twenty-four months’ 
attendance in a general hospital, recognised by the Senate of the Queen s University ; or of 
eighteen months’, attendance in a general hospital, with six months’ out practice of an hospital or 
dispensary ; and also a course of practical pharmacy of three months. 

Upon completing these courses and attendances candidates will be entitled to present them- 
selves for examination for the degree of M.D. from the Queen’s University in Ireland. 

Graduates in Arts will be admitted to examination for the degree of M.D. in two years after 
they shall have obtained the degree of A.B., provided they shah have completed the. curriculum 
prescribed for the second, third, and fourth years of medical study, and the required clinical 
attendance. . 

Candidates for the degree of M.D., who have pursued part of their studies in other schools of 
Medicine or Surgery besides the Queen’s Colleges, will be admitted to the degree of M.D. by the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, upon producing authenticated certificates from the professors or 
lecturers of other medical schools recognised by the University Senate, provided such candidates 
shall have attended, in some one of the Queen’s Colleges, at least one-third of the medical lec- 
tures prescribed in the course for the degree of- M.D. 



MODE OP OBTAINING DEGREES IN LAW- 

DIPLOMA OP ELEMENTARY LAW. 

Candidates for the diploma of Elementary Law will be required to pass a Matriculation Exami- 
nation in the subjects of Matriculation prescribed for Students in Arts. , 

After having passed this examination, every candidate must pursue a course of study extending 
over three Sessions, and must attend the lectures of the Professors of English Law and of Juris- 

* Clinical instruction is given at the County Galway Infirmary, by the Professors of the Medical Faculty, 
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prudence, which are delivered iu the first and second Terms of each Session. He will also be 
required, at the close of those lectures, in the second Term, to pass an examination on the sub- 
jects lectured upon by the Professors of the Faculty of Law during the Session. 

The following are the courses of instruction : 

FIRST SESSION. 

The Law of Property and the principles of Conveyancing. 

Jurisprudence. 



SECOND SESSION. 

Equity and Bankruptcy. 

Civil Law. 



THIRD SESSION. 

Common and Criminal Law. 

On completing these courses of study candidates will be entitled to present themselves for 
examination for die diploma of Elementary Law. 



DEGREE OE LL.B. 

Candidates for the degree of LL.B., from the Queen’s University in Ireland, must pursue the 
same course of study as candidates for the diploma of Elementary Law, and must also obtain the 
degree of A.B. After obtaining such degree, they will be required to pursue the following 
course of study : 

FOURTH SESSION. 

A more extended course of study of the subjects appointed for the elementary courses, together 
with a course of study of the law of evidence and pleading in the Courts of Common Law and 
Equity, of Medical Jurisprudence, and of constitutional, colonial, and international law. 

Upon completing this course, candidates will be entitled to present themselves for examination 
for the degree of LL.B. from the Queen’s University in Ireland. 



DEGREE OF LLJD. 

Candidates for the degree of LL.D. will be entitled to present themselves for examination for 
that degree, before the Queen’s University in Ireland, at the expiration of three years after they 
shall have obtained the degree of LL.B. The subjects of examination for the degree of LL.D. 
will be appointed by tire Senate of the Queen’s University. 



SPECIAL COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

In addition to the courses required for obtaining the several degrees and diplomas, instruction is 
also given in the following subjects : 

CELTIC LANGUAGES. 

This class is open to all Students, but chiefly recommended to Students of the second year. 

The following is the course of instruction and examination : 

Selections from the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

Haliday’s edition of Keating’s History of Ireland. 

Select portions of O’Donovan 's Annals of the Four Masters. 

Selections from Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy. 

Grammar and Composition. 

Prizes are awarded to the best answerers, provided they shall have attended the Professor’s lec- 
tures during two terms of the Session. 



PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

The course of practical chemistry prescribed for Medical Students in the second year consists 
of two consecutive hours,, given twice a week during one term of the Session. It is open to all 
other Students of the College. A prize will be awarded to such Matriculated Students as ahnll 
show much diligence and ability in performing the various processes and testing operations 
through which the practical course is intended to guide them. 



SUPPLEMENTAL COURSE OF LOGIC. 

The Professor of Logic will deliver a supplemental course of Lectures, during the third 
Term ot the Session of 1850-51, in continuation of the subjects lectured on in the course pre- 
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scribed for Students in Arts of the second year. Attendance upon this supplemental course will 
not be compulsory. 



JURISPRUDENCE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The PnoFEssoft of Jurisprudence and Political Economy will deliver a course of twenty- 
four lectures, during the first and second Terms of the Session of 1851-512. These Lectures 
will be open to the public. 



SCHOLAKSHIPS. 

At the commencement of the Session of 1851-52, the College is empowered to confer twenty-four 
literary scholarships, and twenty-one science scholarships, of the value of £24 each ; also six 
medical scholarships and three law scholarships, of the value of £20 each. These scholarships 
will be divided in equal proportions amongst Matriculated Students of the first, second, and third 
years. Two scholarships in engineering, and four in agriculture, divided in equal proportions 
amongst Matriculated Students of the first and second years, will also be awarded. 



LITERARY SCHOLAKSHIPS OF THE FIRST YEAR. 
Eight scholarships will he awarded to the best answerers in the following course : 
Greek : 

Homer. — Iliad, hooks i.-vi. 

Euripides. — Hecuba. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis, books i.-iii. 

Lucian. — Walker’s Selections. 



Latin : 

Virgil. — 2Eneid, books i.-v. 

Horace. — Odes, books i., ii. ; Satires ; Epistles, books i., ii. 
Cicero . — De Senectute, and De Amicitia. 

Sallust . — Conspiracy of Catiline, and Jugurthine War. 
Ccesar . — Gallic War, books v., vi. 

Composition in Greek, Latin, and English Prose.* 

History and Geography : 

History of Greece to the death of Alexander. 

History of Rome to the accession of Augustus.! 

Outlines of Ancient and Modern Geography. 



LITERARY SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

Eight Scholarships will be awarded to the best answerers in die following course : 

Greek: 

Hamer. — Iliad, books xviii., xxii., xxiv. ; Odyssey, ix.-xii. 

JEschylus. — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Euripedes. — Medea. 

Herodotus. — Book vii. 

Demosthenes. — Olynthiac Orations ; De Corona. 

Latin : 

Virgil. — iEneid, books vi.- ix. 

Horace. — Odes, books iii., iv. ; Epistles, book ii. ; Epistola ad Pisones 
Juvenal. — Satires iii., x., xiii., xiv. 

Livy Books xxi.-xxiii. 

Cicero. — Catilinarian Orations ; Manilian Law ; Arckias ; Milo. 

English : 

Latham on the English Language. 

Whately’s Rhetoric, Part iii. 

Milton. — Paradise Lost, books i. ii. 

French 

Racine . — Atlialie. 

Mignet. — Revolution Fran^aise. 

Outline of French Literature. 

Grammar and Composition. 

* The Rev. T. K. Arnold’s introductory works on Greek and Latin prose composition are recommended. 
t Dr. Schmitz's Histories of Greece and Rome are recommended. 

I The candidate may select either French or German. 
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German :* 

Goethe . — Iphigenie auf Tauris. 
Outline of German Literature. 
Grammar and Composition. 



LITERARY SCHOLARSHIPS OE THE THIRD YEAR. 
Eight Scholarships -will be awarded to the best answerers in the following course : 
Greek : 

JEscln/lus . — Septem contra Thebas. 

Sophocles . — CEdipus Colonous. 

Aristophanes — The Knights. 

Thucydides . — Books i.-iii. 

Plato . — Apology and Onto. 

Aristotle . — Ethics (Fitzgerald's Selections.) 

Latin: 

Terence. — Adelphi; Heautontimornmenos. 

Lucretius . — Books i., ii. 

Cicero . — De Officiis ; De Oratore. 

Tacitus. — Germania ; Agricola ; Annals, book i.f 



SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS OE THE EIRST YEAR. 

Seven Scholarships will be awarded to the best answerers in the following course : 

Arithmetic and Algebra : 

The first four rules of Arithmetic. 

Vulgar and Decimal Eractions. 

Extraction of the Square Root. 

Proportion and Progression. 

Simple and Quadratic Equations. 

Premutations and Combinations. 

The Binomial Theorem. 

Geometry : 

Euclid , — Books i., ii., iii., iv., and vi., with definitions of book v. 
Trigonometry : 

Plane Trigonometry . — So far as to include the solution of triangles. 



SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS OE THE SECOND YEAR. 
Seven Scholarships will be awarded to the best answerers in the following course : 
Algebra : 

Method of Indeterminate Coefficients. 

Nature, transformation, and depression of Equations. 

Cubic Equations. 

Limits of the Roots of Equations. 

Elimination. 

Geometry : 

Properties of Polars, Centres of Similitude, &c. 

Elements of Solid Geometry. 

Trigonometry and Logarithms : 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Use of Logarithmetie and Trigonometrical Tables. 

Algebraic Geometry: 

Discussion of the Equations of the Right Line and Circle. 



SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS OP THE THIRD YEAR. 

Seven Scholarships will he awarded to the best answerers in the following course : 

Mathematics : 

Algebraic Geometry, including the leading properties of Conic Sections. 

Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus, including the. differentiation of 

* The candidate may select either Trench or German. 

+ In future years, English and one foreign modem language will form a part of the course of Literary Scholar- 
ships of the third year. 
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functions and equations ; Methods of development ; Maxima and minima, and the 
integration of functions of one valuable. . 

First principles of the general theory of curves and surfaces ; Rectification, quadrature, 
and cubature. 

Chemistry : 

General principles of Chemical Philosophy. 

Laws of combination by weight and volume. 

Atomic theory. 

Nature of salts, &c. 

Chemistry of non-metallic bodies. 

Chemistry of the metals. 

Organic Chemistry. 

Natural History :* 

Physical Geography. 

Human and comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Logic : 

Murray’s Logic, by Walker. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 

Thomson’s Outlines of the Necessary Laws of Thought. 

The subjects discussed in the Professor's lectures. 



ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIP OF THE FIRST YEAR, 

One Scholarship will be awarded to the best answerer in the following course : 

Arithmetic and Algebra 

Elements of Arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions, and the extraction of the 
square root. 

Elements of Algebra, including simple and quadratic equations, arithmetical and geo- 
metrical progressions, and the nature and use of logarithms. 

Geometry and Trigonometry : 

Euclid . — Books i., ii., iii., iv., vi., with definitions of book v. 

Elementary properties of planes, prisms, and pyramids. 

Plane Trigonometry, so far as to include the solution of triangles. 

Grammar, History, and Geography : 

English Grammar and Composition. 

Outlines of Ancient History. 

Outlines of Ancient and Modem Geography. 



ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIP OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

One Scholarship will be awarded to the best answerer in the course of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Surveying, prescribed for Engineering Students of the first year. 



AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE FIRST YEAR. 

Two Scholarships will be awarded to the best answerers in the following course : 

English Grammar and Composition. 

Elements of Arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions, proportion, simple 
interest, and the extraction of the square root. 

Outlines of modem Geography. 

Book-keeping. 

Euclid .— Book i. 



AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS OP THE SECOND YEAR. 

Two Scholarships will be awarded to the best answerers in the course of Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, and Agriculture, prescribed for Agricultural Students of the first year. 



MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS OP THE PIRST YEAR. 

Two Scholarships will be awarded to-the best answerers in the following course : 

Greek : _ ■ 

Homer. — Iliad, books i.-iv. 

Lucian. — Walker’s Selections. 

* Books recommended Carpenter's General and Comparative Physiology; Paterson’s Zoology; or “ Zoologie, par 
M. Milne Edwards." 
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Latin: 

Horace. — Odes, book i . ; Satires, book i. 

Virgil. — iEneid, books i.-v. 

Sallust . — Conspiracy of Catiline, and Jngurthine War. 
Latin Composition. 



English : 

Grammar and Composition. 



Arithmetic and Algebra : 

First four rules of Arithmetic. 

Vulgar and Decimal Tractions. 

Extraction of the Square Root. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of Algebraical Quantities. 
Proportion. 

Simple Equations. 



Geometry : 

Euclid, books i., ii., iii., vi., with definitions of book v. 



History and Geography : 

Grecian History to the death of Alexander. 
Roman History to the accession of Augustus.* 
Outlines of Ancient and Modem Geography. 



MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

Two Scholarships will be awarded to the best answerers in the following course: 

French:! 

Racine. — Athalie. 

Mignet . — Revolution Fran^aise. 

Grammar and Composition. 

German :J 

Goethe . — Iphigenie auf Tauris, Acts i., ii. 

Liehig . — Chemische Briefe, to the end of page 50. 

Grammar and Composition. 

Natural Philosophy : 

Elements of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Heat, and Electricity.? 
Chemistry : 

General principles of chemical philosophy. 

Laws of combination by weight and volume. 

Atomic theory. 

Nature of salts, &c. 

Chemistry of the non-metallie bodies. 

Chemistry of the metals and of the preparations used in medicine. 

Organic chemistry. 

Botany :|| 

Structural and physiological Botany ; Principles of classification.^ 

Anatomy : 

The Osseous system. 

The ligaments. 

The muscular system. 

Physiology : 

The organic functions. 



MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
Two Scholarships will be awarded to the best answerers in the following course : 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, — 

Including classification of animals.** 



Anatomy and Physiology : 

Anatomy of the viscera. 

Physiology of the animal functions. 



* mu’ Schmitz's Histories of Greece and Borne are recommended. 

+ The candidate may select either French or German. 

I the candidate may select either French or German. 

ii Golding Bird’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy are recommended. 

Manual of Botany; Schleiden’s Princm 

Hooker and Amott’s British Flora. 

< ^ andidatea be required to name some of the common native plants. 
Books recommended : — Carpenter’s General and Comparative Physiolog 



of Botany, translated by Lankcater; 
Paterson’s Zoology. 
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Materia Medica :* 

Therapeutic properties of light, heat, and electricity, with examples from practice. 
Illustration of the physiological and therapeutic actions of medicaments. 

Circumstances and conditions which alter the ordinary actions of medicines on the 
animal economy. 

Modes of exhibiting medicines. 

Therapeutic and poisonous actions of Mercury. 

Differences in the therapeutic actions of opium and other vegetable narcotics. 



LAW SCHOLARSHIP OP THE FIRST YEAR. 

One Scholarship will be awarded to the best answerer in the following course : 
Williams’s Real Property. 

Principles of Law, by R. Jebb, in Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Part 17. 
Sir J. Mackintosh’s Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations. 



LAW SCHOLARSHIP OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

One Scholarship will be awarded to the best answerer in the following course : 

All the business of the preceding Session. 

Burton on Real Property. 

Story’s Equity Jurisprudence. 

The Bankrupt Act (12 & 18 Yict.) 

Williams’s Personal Property. 

Smith’s Lectures on the Law of Contracts. 

Smith’s Mercantile Law. 

Professor Greaves’s Roman Law, in Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, Part 17. 
The Institutes of Justinian. 



LAW SCHOLARSHIP OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

One Scholarship will be awarded to the best answerer in the following course : 

All the business of the two preceding Sessions. 

Smith’s Leading Cases. 

Broom’s Parties to Actions. 

Selwyn’s Nisi Prius. 

Stephen’s Commentaries on the Law of England, vol. iv. 

Bowyer’s Civil Law. 

Savigny’s Treatise on Possession. 



The senior Law Scholarship of £40, tenable for one year only, will be awarded, by examination, 
to the most distinguished Student who shall have proceeded to the degree of A.B., and who shall 
have completed the course of legal study prescribed to candidates for the degree of LL.B. 



COURSE. 

Jurisprudence : 

Reddie’s Inquiries, Elementary and Historical, in the Science of Law ; Sir J. 
Mackintosh's Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations ; Broom’s Legal Maxims-. 

Civil Law : 

The Institutes of Justinian; Bowyer’s Civil Law; Yon Savigny’s Treatise on Possession. 



International Law : 

Wheaton’s Law of Nations ; Story’s Conflict of Laws. 

Constitutional Law : 

Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery ; HaJlam s Constitutional 
History of England. 

Law of Property : 

Sugden’s Vendors and Purchasers; Furlong’s Landlord and Tenant; Stephen’s Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England. 

Pleading and Evidence : 

Taylor on Evidence ; Stephen on Pleading: Archbold’s Pleading and Evidence in Criminal 
Cases. 

* Books recommended Spillan’s Manual of Therapeutics ; Medicines, their Uses and Modes of Administration, 
by Neligan; Manual of Materia Medica, by Forties Boyle; Elements of Materia Medica, by Bellingham and 
Mitchell ; Pereira's Materia Medica; Dublin Fliarroacopccia for 1350. 
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Seven senior Scholarships, of the value of £40 a year each, and tenable for one year only, are 
appropriated to the Faculty of Arts, and will be conferred, in the Session of 1852-3, by examina- 
tion, on the most distinguished Students who shall have proceeded to the degree of A.B., for pro- 
ficiency in special departments of study, viz. : 

One scholarship in the Greek and Latin Languages, and Ancient History. 

One scholarship in Modern Languages and Modem History. 

One scholarship in Mathematics. 

One scholarship in Natural Philosophy. 

One scholarship in Metaphysical and Economical Science. 

One scholarship in Chemistry, 

One scholarship in Natural History. 

Two senior Scholarships of similar value and tenure are appropriated to the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, and will he awarded, by examination, to the most distinguished Students who shall have 
completed, in some one of the Queen’s Colleges, the course of study of the first, second, and 
third years, prescribed to candidates for the degree of M.D., viz : 

One scholarship in Anatomy and Physiology. 

One scholarship in Therapeutics and Pathology. 

The subjects of examination for the several senior Scholarships in Arts and Medicine will be 
published in the Calendar for the year 1852. 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



LITERARY SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE SECOND YEAR. 



DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. 

MR. HEARN. 

1. — 1. In what year and in what Olympiad was the De OovonA delivered? 

2. Mention some of the most remarkable events of that period, in Greece, Asia, and Italy. 

3. Another cause celebre was tried at Athens in the same year; give some account of it. 

4. The “De Corond” was not the first case on which iEscliines and Demosthenes were opposed; 

5. Before what court was this ease tried? To what class of actions did it belong? 

6. What was the constitution of the Heliaaa? Give some account of the advantages and disadvantages 
thence resulting. 

7. What were the charges which JEschines brought agaiust Otesiphon? Give a short account of the 
defence made by Demosthenes. 

8. Mention in chronological order some of the most distinguished Athenian orators. 

9. Demosthenes notices a curious exercise of power on the part of the Areopagus? His version of the 
story is clearly incorrect? What circumstances induced the Areopagus to adopt this measure? 

10. Give a short account of the Amphictyonic council. How may its double meeting be accounted for? 
What is Dr. Wordsworth’s explanation of their meetings near Thermopylae? 

11. Demosthenes notices another Ampbictyony? What does the word indicate? 

12. What were the functions of the ?ruA^y«g«< and /igepqpmis? In what other sense does the 
latter term occur in the De Corona? 

13. There were four distinct forms of the Trieraxchy ? On what occasion do we first bear of 
voluntary trierarchs? 

14. Explain the nature of an ii<r*yyi\U. Had it any, and, if any, what resemblance to any pro- 
ceeding in English history? 

15. Give a short account of the leading events in the life of Demosthenes. 

II. — 1. oer>»» tSvcixn StavtxZ tjj rt ico\u xcti vu-mt i/ui. — C. 1. There is a peculiar point dn the 
•word S»*tbaS in this passage? 

2. ’Adrjij/i'u? ’ Argent rev KcduxlS^s xir&viyxt irgts vlv u^ofrtt •jrx^x'tcy.ut ypxtphv xavu Km<rt(pZvre ;. — C. 17. 
What is the difficulty here, and how is it explained? 

3. ZcZvrav 'A0i\tniut xa'i ovruv. — C. 22. An unnecessary alteration has been here proposed? 

4. to vs 3VI x^xtZyi 7rgoxni$vHvr»yTXi ruv k. t. x. — C. 60. This idea seems to have been 

•suggested by a passage in Thucydides (Book I.)? A well-known tradition regarding the early stu- 
dies of Demosthenes confirms the supposition? 

Translate the following sentences : 

5. tm fti vftS* ro7; sjjaiflw hoyoif.iyf&evas aAAoxgjamgov run in rsg yga£p?s dixxioiv axciv, ftev. — C. 5. 

How do you. account for the use of the double genitive? 

6. si Ss (Kti, xxva^x/iavTU tetv sv vvapotriu. — C. 30. 

7. ovJs y«g STVjfcW, m», «AA’ ofj o Sitytej xxvxgareti. — C. 41. 

8. tok Si ph a-uvxtTtia-ctiri irxvStifct) yfttitrifiidx, refs Si rv(*/3ov\ois i>p7v (w x.stfiim$ sxityifu'oig C. 51. Give 

Eremi’s emendation, and translate accordingly. 

9. oireig hSe^Cffiyag o Si Jftcg fievMvmsrxt' xal y «g ivt oi zixgixe fion6t~t h evStvi vZv fisv^luv. — C. 52. 

10. th« auTtis uyvatxf vmvOvtos s 7 etAAoif. Point out a similar construction in Horace. 

1 1. ti yap Taira, x^ouvo uxtvir} xs^l av cuSsvx xbSvtcv iW«* cv% vvif*Amv* cl crgoyovoi, Vi's av xuTSxvvrrii 

«» c-cv. — C. 59- • Explain this construction. Under what circumstances is xv repeated? Mark the 
quantity of xaxt7rrv«». 
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12. x.u.) raZra pot Trdtrcc mirtiyrM, xtci ov his (MPaS et/p>j to kcct e/ue eiiSit lXXti$&‘.», — C. 73. Explain 
this construction. 

13. to fit* ro/ruv ic^tixtrieu rd KcixXnrret no.) to rav oMi* wi htu'vut 'EXXyvav, tl xpotnrt if c£f, l» tvdccipomoc 

2td%uv, TOVTur uvtZy afOUtov TTgUTTltv, T?s Ttr^WS r5)f rtiXtUf ilvcti Ttflyftl. C. 76. 

14. Point out the difference between, the following: hrirlfttct, tvnifoicc — ^tpio-fte t, r^ofiovXiuftety ic/tas 

— P(jgo»os, 7Cf‘o&urftlc& — 2iatx.iT*, 2lctxlQt* — i<p bfcTl irottTv, !><p vftTv rratu*. ( 

15. Explain the following words: em^faoXoyof, vtrcvXo;, d^ov^xTet 0 hoftxos, Tru^xtrlifto; p « t«§, fisoiTy^t* 

xcu evftfioXoi;, xura^dlto. 



TACITUS. 

ME. NESBITT. 

1. — 1. When did Tacitus flourish ? Give a brief sketch of his life. 

2. 'What are his extant works ? 

3. In what consists the great power of Tacitus as a writer ? 

4. "What are the leading characteristics of his style ? 

5. A passage in “ the Agricola" discovers to us the cause of his remarkable brevity ? 

C. The “ biograpliical method” which Tacitus has adopted in writing history was necessitated 
by the political condition of the times ? 

7. We have a glimpse of his philosophy in “ the Agricola” ? 

8. He has been ably criticised by a modem essayist? 

9. Enumerate the sources whence he derived his materials. 

II. — 1. State the boundaries of Germany as given by Tacitus. What is the value of “the 
Germania” in geographical description ? 

2. Ancient Germany was divided into two parts ? 

3. Who were the most successful leaders of the Homans in their expeditions beyond the Rhine?' 

4. When did their army sustain an irrecoverable defeat in this quarter ? 

5. The destruction of Yarns and his legions has been productive of most important results in 
the history of the world ? 

III. — Comment briefly upon the following passages, which illustrate some of the leading pecu- 
liarities of the style of Tacitus : 

nobis nihil comperti affirm are ausim. — Agr. 43. 

ludos et inania honoris modemtionis atque abimdantice duxit. — Agr. 6. 
speciem . . gloriee vehementius quam caute appetebat. — Agr. 4. 
nee umquam per alios gesta avidus intercepit. — Agr. 22. 

ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, minimeque alianmr gentium adventibus et hospitm 
mixtos. — Ger. 2. 

lripopuli pauca campestrium, ceterum saltus et vertices montium ynseclenmt. — Ger. 43. 
in proximo pignora, unde feminarum ululatus audiri, unde vagitus infantium. — Ger. 7. 
obstitit. oceanus in se simul atque in Herculem inquiri — Ger. 34. 
baud semper emit farna; aliquando et eleyit. — Agr. 9. 

ex iracundia nihil superevat ; secretum et silentium ejus non timer es. — Agr. 22. 
nihil arduum aut invictum crede. — Agr. 18. 

lrostes . . . qui classem, qui naves, qui mare expectabant. — Agr. 18. 

Germania a Sannatis Dacisque mutuo mctu aut montibus separatur. — Ger. 1 . 
quod ego, ut incompertum, in medium reliiujuam, — Ger. 46. 

Translate into English Prose. 

Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non cunr corpore extinguuntur magnro 
anim©, placide quiescas, nosque, domum tuam, ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis ad 
contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri neque plangi fas est : admiratione te 
potius et immortalibus laudibus, et, si natura suppeditet, wmulatu decoremus. Is verus honos, ea 
coniunctissimi cujusque pietas. Id filial quoque uxorique prfeceperim, sic patris, sic manti 
memoriam venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque ejus secum revolvant, famamque ac figuram animi 
magis quam corporis conplectantur : non quia intercedendum putem.imaginibus, quai mormore 
aut oere finguntur ; sed ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus inbecilla ac mortalia sunt, forma 
mentis reterna; quam tenere et exprimere, non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tnis ipse 
moribus possis. Quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurumquc 
est in animis hominum, in Eetemitate temporum, fama rerum. Nam multos veterum, velut 
inglorios et ignobiles, oblivio obruet: Agricola, posteritati narratus et traditus, superstes erit.— 
Agr. 46. 



FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

DE. BENSBAOH. 

1. From what language is the French principally derived ? 

2. Are there other languages derived from the same stock? If so, mention them, 

3. Mention French words which show this derivation from the ancient stock. 

i What influence had the French language on the formation of the modem English ? 

5. At what time and in what manner did the French language principally consolidate, itself? 

6. Mention the principal writers of the age of Louis XI Y. . . . 

7. What may be the reason of the great abundance of literary men during the reign oi this long r 

8. What relation does Itacine bear to P. Corneille ? 
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9. Wliat was the first literary production of Racine, and what was his reward ? 

10. Enumerate his best tragedies. 

11. What is the principal character of his works? 

12. In what tragedy does he try to follow most closely the ancient tragedians ? 

13. What may have been the reasons for the rules observed by the ancients in their tragedies, 
and why may we deviate from these rules ? 

14. Give an outline of Phedre, and develop the character of Hijypolyte. 

15. How did Racine succeed with this tragedy, and what influence had the treatment he re- 
ceived upon his subsequent pursuits ? 

16. To what do we owe the tragedy Esther, and by whom was it first performed ? 

17. What is stated to have caused, or at least accelerated, the death of Racine? 

18. State in French the character of Athalie. 

19. Give the character of the high priest load, also in French. 

20. Translate Athalie, act iii. scene 7, beginning with, Gieux ecoutez ma voix, and ending with, 
Et que la terre enfanta son Sauveur. 

21. State and exemplify the rules of tire past participles. 

22. Give the principal rules on the use of the subjunctive mood, and illustrate them by 
examples. 



GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

DR. BENSBACH. 

1. State the principal languages of the Teutonic family. 

2. What connexion has modern English with the German ? Give some examples in illustration. 

3. State the two divisions or principal dialects of the German language. What relative geo- 
graphical position do they or did they hold in Germany ? 

4. Does one of the dialects preponderate ? and if so, give the probable reason. 

5. At what time did the high German become the language of literary Germany ? 

G. Give an outline of the Niebelmgenlied, and name its principal personages. 

7. What is the meaning of Minnesanger and of Meistersanger ? In what ages did these singers 
flourish, and who were the most distinguished of them ? 

8. Mention the principal productions of Goethe. 

9. Give a short account of the life of Schiller. 

10. Is the story of Tell a true history or a fiction ? 

11. What is the meaning of the word Vierwaldstccttcr-Scc ? Mention the cantons which surround 
the lake. 

12. Describe the character of Tell, as given by the poet. 

18. Give in German a short outline of the first Act of “ Tell." 

14. Translate into English, Act II. Scene 2, from Sort, was die alten ITirten, and ending, Es 
gibt das Hern, das B lut sich zn erkennen. 

15. Mention the auxiliary verbs of mood; state their peculiarities, and give an example for 
each verb. 

16. Mention some conjunctions which remove the verb to the end of the sentence, and give 
some examples. 

17. Mention the prepositions which govern both the dative and accusative cases ; explain when 
they govern tire one and when the other, and give examples. 

18. What is the meaning of the strong declension of substantives, and what of the weak declen- 
sion ? How may we arrange the four declensions, as usually given, under these two forms ? 

19. What is the meaning of the strong conjugation, and is there a classification of the so-called 
irregular verbs ? 

20. Is there any affinity between the German and English irregular verbs? and if so, give 
some examples. 



LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP OF THE FIRST YEAR. 

MR. HEARN. 

A. — 1. How does Muller reconcile the rival claims for the birth-place of Homer ? 

2. On what grounds does he consider the Catalogue of the Ships to have been an 

interpolation ? : 

3. This opinion involves two important inferences? 

4. How do you account for the variety of dialects found in the Homeric poems ? 

B. — 1. Herodotus notices and refutes three theories proposed to account for the inundation of 

the Nile ? 

2. How does be himself attempt to explain it? What is the true cause? 

3. What is Herodotus’ statement as to the influence which Homer exercised upon the 

Grecian religion ? How far is this true ? 

4. How is the account of Egypt connected with the general subject of his history ? 

C — 1. Where does the first mention of Xenophon in the Anabasis occur ? 

2. In what capacity did he join Cyrus ? What objection was there to his taking any part in 

the expedition ? Was this objection well founded? 

3. Wliat was the date of the expedition of Cyrus? Its consequences were of great 

importance ? 

4. Where do we find the latest historical notice of the Cyrean Greek force ? 

D. — 1. What are the principal points of difference between the ancient and the modern Drama? 
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3. Give an outline of the plot of the Meclea. What' Latin poets wrote on the same subject ? 
8. What was the place and date of Euripedes’ birth? Mention some of his most distin- 
guished contemporaries. 

4. When and by whom was Greek Tragedy invented ? Mention the various improvements 

which it subsequently received. 

E. — 1. Translate the following sentences into Greek: 

a. He appeared of superhuman size. 

b. I knew that I was a philosopher. 

c. I knew that he was a philosopher. 

d. He was secretly grieved at the wealth of his brother. 

e. The trial did not go on in my absence, as the prosecutor feared that there was 

not sufficient evidence. 

2. Translate the following passage into English : 

r^uAXo? o Se»o<p5uTo; v 105 h Tjj srsg} M xvrlvuxv it ryyfoc, Ityomaupivat; \rtXtvrnrtv. Ev rxiri, xvj 

xxi ’Evxpiwavdxi i7ri(ri. Tnnxxvru ?ij xxi rov StvoCpZvrx (pari 6{iuv irrtpipibov' uirxyytXdsvros 
at xvrZ rov Qxtxrov rov vrxidof, ctT.-otrrtQxviOirxir6xt. tyrtirx pixdovrx on yivvx/at, 7r cc\iv tvridirSxi rov 
arlcpxvov. "Evioi Se ov$i lixxfio-xi Qxrtv xvrov, xXXa. y«g 6 <Ve7v $Jeiv ivtiro v ytyntnxas. 

3. Point out the metrical defects in the following lines : 

a. SrpoiToj 1 repx xgvo-rxXXoirnyx dix Tcopov. 

b. "EX{|e y 2 dnpoxrov “Aqrtpii irx 7 Ala's* 

C. ’ ArXxp 0 y'xXxioitn varoif ovpxvov. 

d. ‘HTf iivregoirXinn rxy£ xv wots dvpiov otetrcy. — II. I. 205. 

e. My,/>ior/is xrxXxvr o? ’JLwxXi'u avSgsifovTji. — II. 651. 

f. T Zv xv 6’ nyiltrdnv ’ArxXnnov 2 vo <r«7Ss. — II. 731. 

4. State the laws of anapsestic metre. In what other metre does synapheia occur? 

E. — 1. What is the difference between the perfect and aorist tenses? How is this difference ex- 
pressed in English ? 

2. What is the difference between pin xXtvrn and pin xXnpnt ? Would pin xM^ov be correct? 

3. What are the Ionic forms of the following words : vr^Zypix, dxvpix, rrgxoc, fixcriteix, ptti^xt, vrZs, 

ow», wo fix, !)i%(>piai. 

4. What are the derivations of the following words : xipmes, igi'^Xos, exvof, avdxdns, imffax£a>, 

a/iXougo?) p n%i7), xpirrar^. 



LUCIAN. 

ME. HEARN. 

1. The Dialogues of Lucian may be divided into three classes? 

2. How would you apply this division to Mr. Walker’s Selection? 

3. Where was Lucian born, and at what period did be live? 

4. What information does he give us of himself in the Bioj Avxixvov ? What was his subsequent 
history ? 

5. Who was Menippus? What species of writing was known by the name of Menippean? 

6. What motives does Menippus assign for his descent to Hades? The advice given him by 
Teiresias coincides with some of the opinions expressed by Horace? 

7. Luciau appears to have put into the mouth of Charon bis own views of human life? A similar 
sentiment is expressed by Juvenal? 

8. Mi ytvaiTa pilv 0 Zv cut at rxvrx' <pxlrp S’ ai5» xpitivu ran rrlSijoov opioXoyZv. — x. 

(a) How do you explain the use of the optative to express a wish? 

(b) Would oi5 ysnaira be correct, and if not, why? 

(c) Under what circumstances does the attraction of the participle take place ? 

(d) Instances of this construction occur in Yirgil and in Milton? 

(e) Translate accurately the latter clause. How would the reading opioXoyttv affect the meaning, 
and how would you account for this difference? 

9. Mi xxi tij npix 5 ygx'pnrxi ygcitpnv xirefii/xs tort rov ’Px^xpuivdvo ?. — k(o ■ 

(a) How do you explain the use of the double accusative? Why is the accusation of the crime 
in the genitive ? 

(5) What was the mode of proceeding at Athens on an accusation of impiety? What magistrate 
does Rh ad am an thus here represent? 

(c) Lucian elsewhere alludes to a celebrated unfitly y^xtpn ? What was its bistory, and what is 
your opinion of its merits? 

10. J/ H3») rrorl out, a Kgo'voo xxi 'Pht? tiie, tov fixiiiv rovrov vvrvov xvoo-iiirupttios, xx) vnbvpiov (oirEg rev *E m- 
pxtvleSnv yx% KiKolptnffXi) xxl xvxppivricrxi rov xtgxvvev x. t. X. — xh'. 

(a) Buttmann’s account of the word vnSvpiog is confirmed by similar phenomena in our own lan- 
guage? 

(b) What is the allusion in vsreg w Emptevftnv x(xo/pw<rxi ? What seems to have been the meaning 
of the story? 

(c) How does Virgil express the idea conveyed in xvxppivr/trxf ? 

11. e vreidb rr^mnv aXs/j'S rt j Efijidnfdi tpvXtj hixvipiav to iwgtxov , xxyai vrgocrnXBov a’lrcev ro yiyvtpavov, ciix t<pr, 
yva^l'Ctiv vcoxirnv ovrx p ie,—x$'. 

(a) Translate. The last clause has been inaccurately rendered in the Latin translation? 

(b) What were the various changes made in the number of the Athenian tribes, and by whom 
were they effected? 

(c) What was the Qtupixov? When and by whom was it established? 
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(d) tSj ’Epxk®*’ What other reading lias been here proposed, and why? How else has the diffi- 
culty been explained? 

( e ) Several other instances of inadvertence may be found in Lucian? 

12. Quote the passages to which allusion is made in the following sentences: — 

(fl) ua-rl fi$l rov ria<»ovos IveretcBul cl. — a. . 

(b) ouSev 'Ofcnfou thxccct, a of < pvXXoif r'o yivof uvtZv optotoi. — x. 

(c) 3, oweg Tov"llpciia~T 6 t irpontf «*■«»««, pi 1 ]'? TET«y«j too orodof ccoro too Sicoriciov finXcv, a > 5 vorocxd^oit 

yi\ura. 7 rctgi%oifti xxi cturof ohopout. — x . 

(eZ) auro i «’oro'/3Xijr« tin da^ce. ra to? Aio?. — xS'. „ , , 

(e) 0 peXv ccvt2i iciTcei, xx) iticntrit ex t»v »os-«v, x«si ee~ri oroAXav «vtos|<os #XX»v.— xe. 

13. Explain fully the historical allusions in the following passages: 

(a) rl yoL£ pel 3h orfiyputrx e%ll» rx orgo EvxXuiov iruf vvf \%ni'Cfivcu.v. — xa. 

(b) Apyiiovf og2s, a Xip uv, xa\ Kxxihxiptonovf xcct tov hpciQttirx Execmv cr^ccmyov OS^uddnv tot £7r<yg«(po*Tc6 

to Tgoor eeiov tw oovtoC tcYfxoiTi. W hat was the Greek law of trophies? 

(c) xool y«g xool KAeTtov exeTvok og5 nett K«XX<e-|)snj xesi ctXXevs jrflXXavs lor} cl o^piZ>rxs o)f ehxcirucouvre xut 

cepeuvxivta cl on ibpcwctf xvrovf. — it. ___ 

(d) Ourct ^6 h q>vyn o>v oreepi Ilgoi iciet tZ B t9v>Z xctfidortg «|iov «v Trxtov^yo-rxrov xccl aipooTctrov ovtct id. 

"What were the causes of Hannibal’s exile? 

(e) XXI TO ev O^vd^dxxis irpatai xa.dd\ctc6eti g|{ TO evtoj toS cti%0Vf xui rocxvrtt XafZiti r^xvpixra. An 
exactly similar mistake occurs in Sallust? 

14. cragk to fttys0e$ t«v or t>ay pe.it av kxi roiovtov t; iricnvcxiTif trig} ipe.au. — 
trpotdpixf feidxxnv ictvtovf orx^a. iravrx too trxr^tx. — xe. 

IIow do you account for these opposite meanings of w«g«? 

15. How do you explain the use of the genitive in the following passages : — 

(а) £1 ftMxxfti Ztyvgs r«5 9i« 5 — 9'. What is the derivation of Zsipypoj? 

(б) <I>su T «5 *AA«yJs. — xd'. What is the force of the article in such exclamations? 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 

HU. NESBITT. 

1. Distinguish between the interrogative particles ne, nonne, man. 

2. What is the derivation of num ? Is it ever employed in questions expecting an affirmative 
answer? 

3. What do you understand by the indirectci queestio ? In what mood does the verb stand in 
“ an indirect question” ? 

4. There are four forms of “double questions”? 

5. What is the meaning of an standing before a single question ? 

6. Give the precise meaning of haud scio or nescio an. Are there any exceptions ? 

7. What is the least emphatic of the pronouns ? 

8. Distinguish between is qui pugnat, and hie or ille qui pugnat. _ 

9. Distinguish between hie. ille, and iste, referring to different objects. 

10. When employed to discriminate between the different words which form the subject of dis- 
course, what is the use of hie and ille ? 

11 . How are the exceptions to this rule to he explained ? 

12. The position of hie in the sentence varies according to its relation to the context? 

13. How has ille acquired the meaning of “ the well known," “ famous ” ? 

14. Is it ti*ue that iste invariably denotes contempt? 

15. If hie be used as the mere antecedent to a relative, what is its position in the sentence ? 

16. Enumerate the various forms of conditional propositions, giving the meaning of each. 

17. What are the Greek equivalents? 

18. State the idea conveyed in the following proposition : 

Cassar — si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non quidquam proficeret. 

1 9. How is this idea expressed in Greek ? 

20. What do you understand by “ oratio obliqua ” ? 

21. In oblique narration in what mood do the principal verbs stand? 

22. How is the mood of the verbs in the dependent clauses determined? 

23. What were the divisions of the Roman month, and what their method of computing time'? 

24. What day in the Roman Calendar corresponds to the eleventh of June ? 

25. Explain the construction “ ante diem sextum Kalendas Apriles ” 

26. Derivation of the word sestertius. 

27. Explain the following phrases : 

Septum millibus aedes conduxit — 

Sex millia dedit — 

In sestertio decies sordide visit. 

28. Probable derivation of as ? 

What are the words used to express the parts into which the as was divided ? 

How was interest computed among the Romans ? 

Express in Latin “he invested a large sum at C per cent.” 

29. What is the meaning of the negative ne ? 

30. Distinguish it in its use from non l 

31. Whence arose the mistake that it is equivalent to ut non? 

32. What are the negatives in Greek corresponding to ne and non respectively ? 

33. Illustrate the difference between these particles by an example. 

34. What is the derivation of non ? 
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CiESAR. — DE BELLO GALLIC 0. 

ME. NESBITT. 

j. — i. When did the Romans first carry their arms into Transalpine Gaul ? 

■2. "What was the extent of the region subject to the Romans when Cresar obtained the pro- 
vinces of Gaul and Illyricum ? 

3. What were the circumstances of his appointment ? 

4. In what year did he commence his career of conquest in Gaul ? 

5. When was his commission renewed, and under what circumstances ? 

6. By what achievements did he complete the conquest ? 

7. How was Gaul subsequently divided ? 

8. Give a brief sketch of Csesar’s campaigns in Britain ? 

9. His victories over the Britons seem to have produced a deep impression at Rome ? 

10. What literary remains of Crnsar do we possess ? 

11. What is the meaning of the term “ Commentarii" ? "What is the Greek translation ? 

12. Who is the supposed author of the Supplements to Caesar’s Commentaries ? 

13. What are the leading characteristics of his style ? 

14. Enumerate the principal ancient sources for the life of Caesar- 
II. — 1. His confectis rebus conventibusque peractis. — v. 2. 

What is understood by the term “ conventus” ? 

What is the Greek equivalent to the phrase “ conventus peragere * ? 

2. Duobus commeatibus exercitum reportare instituit. — v. 23. 

Translate. — Primitive and derivative meanings of the word “commeatus”? 

3. Ab clecumana porta in castra irrumpere conan tur. — vi. 37. 

Describe the structure of the Roman camp. 

Where was the “ porta clecumana" ? 

Illustrate this use of the preposition ab. 

4. P. Sextius Bacillus, qui pvimurn pilusn ad Caesarem duverat. — vi. 38. 

(a) Explain the position of Sextius, according to the ancient and later constitution of the 
Roman army. 

(b) How were the Centurions chosen ? 

(c) That their promotion was regular appears from a passage in Cresar ? 

Cite a parallel to the use of ad in this passage. 

6. Milites consulis sacramento rogavit. 

Explain the phrase “ sacramento rogavit .” 

6. Atque eoram ut quisque est genere copiisque amplissimus, ita plurimos circum se ambactos 
clientesque habent. — vi. 15. 

Translate. — What English word is derived- from ambactus ? 

7. Explain and derive the words annotinus, perendinus. Illustrate by analogy the formation of 
the former. 

8. Eo anno frumcntum in Gallia propter siccitates angustius provenerat. 

Translate. — What are the various modifications of meaning given to abstract nouns by the 
use of the plural form? 

Cite a parallel to the use of “ siccitates" in tins passage. 

Translate into English prose : 

Hli (Druides sc.) rebus divinis intersunt, sacrificia publica ac privata procurant, religiones inter- 
pretantur. Ad lios mognus adolescentium numerus disciplinro causa concurrit, magnoque ii sunt 
apud eos honore. Nam fere de omnibus controversiis publieis privatisque constituunt ; et si quod 
. est admissum facinus, si caedes facta, si de Inereditate, si de finibus controversia est, iidem decer- 
nunt ; preemia pcenasque constituunt ; si qui aut privatus aut publicus eorum decreto non stetit' 
sacrificiis interdicunt. Haec pcena apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est interdictum, ii numero 
impiorum ac sceleratorum habentur ; iis omnes decedunt, aditum eorum sermonemque defugiunt,. 
ne quid ex contagione incommodi aecipiant: neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos ullus 
communicatur. His autem omnibus Druidibus praeest unus, qui summam inter eos babet auctori- 
tatem. Hoc mortuo, si qui ex reliquis excelht dignitate, succedit: at, si sunt plures pares, 
suffragio Dmidurn allegitur, nonnumquam etiam armis de principatu contendunt. Hi certo anni. 
tempore in finibus Camutum, quae regio totius Gallic media babetur, considuntinloco consecrato. 
Hue omnes undique, qui controversias habent, conveniunt eorumque decretis judiciisque parent. 
Disciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam translata esse existimatur : et nunc, qui 
diligentius earn rem cognoscere volunt, plerumque illo discendi causa proficiscuntur — B. G. 13. 



UNPREPARED GEEBK, 

To be translated into English. 

Ov trutru pov, a <pi XoffoQtet, xurtiyogtitre Asaysnjj, aXXci tcc rzXi iu t eret « v xuXeTzaregct, ova o78 o, vuim, 
vuf'eXi 7 Zt». Eyu 34 rotrovrov 3s» e%otgt»g yln<?8ui, ug ova eiizot uvru, h u% oXoyiut nvx pepiX^rnaag 
aim act) si 'wet « uvrog ovrog uxenarznmt, » eya pi orgitepoi tQdn* tl^adg, tut 7rgo<rl)>j£rssv poi 8oxa. O lira yug 
uv pu8oig os trrnug uirtxigvrror, act) auaag iiyogevot, uXctZptug aui ycr,-rctq uiroxuXat. Ku) pot potov tovto 7Z ctgu- 
QvXuTme, tl izegl vzuvr at eg 2. Es 3s n (iXcttrQvipot i Tgu%v Quito iro ® ^°yog, ov Toy 3<sAsy^oyre6 ipe, 

uWa ixtlvovg ut oTpui StxuioTigat uiriue-Oui, tu t oiotvTa tzotovnug. 'Ey 2 yxg etzu^ti tu^g tu §v»s73«y oyrom ro7g 
pnrogevovn rx 8vr%igi utuyxuTov orgoreTtui, dtzurtiv, act) ipevdog, act) 8gu<rlnt)fu, aui flow, act) dOtupovg, act) pvgioo 
dXXu, rxvrct pit, atr-Kig tlxog dmQvyor erz) 3e ra <rx a <lhXotro(pix, axXx agpio-ug, ifelovv o7zotrov ert pci Xcittov 
T ov fiiov, xctBuizeg lx IxXtg aeu aXvdatog eg ei/Siot ntu tope tu IrrXtvrug, Wo cro ) craeizopetog xuTct(2t2mi. Kutzeidt) 
potot rrugexvipu is tu vptreget, ce ph, aetzeg dtuyxotiov !iv, aut revoke U7Tutrus Uuvputot, dgurret fiiov yopcCsru ? 
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ovrtcf) x-ut rt7; hr avrhy hruyopheis %U$U. o^iyovrui, rcc KxXXurrx km ^vfitpofururx Teegxivcuvras, if n? /mj 
TT x^ctfia'ivoi uiira, fit$t$toXt<r6uioij erXX* drtvif ociro/SXiirm If rove K»iay*f olf 7rgoTi6e/xtere, irfiz rovrovf pvvvOpifyi, 
xcti uVtviu tov eccvrcv filof oVig, yjj A/tf, xui ray xad’ ifcZ( ctvrov; ohiyoi 7ro»oo«-jy. — LUCIAN. 



COMPOSITION. 

MB. NESBITT. 

To be translated into Latin Prose. 

Themistocles, having conquered the Persians in a naval fight, said, in an assembly at Athens, 
that he had a plan in contemplation which would he serviceable to the state, but that it was neces- 
sary it should not be made public. He, therefore, demanded a person to whom he might communi- 
cate it, and Aristides was appointed for that purpose. He then told Aristides that the fleet of the 
Lacedemonians, whichhadgone into harbour at Gytheum, mightbe secretly set on fire, and thus the 
naval power of the Lacedemonians be destroyed. Aristides having heal’d this, returned to the Assem- 
bly, and told them that the plan of Themistocles was, indeed, a very useful one, but by no means 
honorable. The Athenians, judging that to be unprofitable which was not honorable, rejected, 
on the authority of Aristides, a plan which they had not even heard. We are born for justice, nor 
is right founded in opinion, but in nature. Let it then be a fixed principle with us, that what is 
dishonorable is never useful. 



To be translated into English Prose. 

Quid enim vita habit commodi ? quid non potius laboris ? sed habeat sane : habet certe tamen 
aut satietatem aut modum. Non lubet enim mihi deplorare vitam, quod multi et ii docti fecerunt 
seepe : neque me vixisse pcenitit, quoniam ita vixi ut non frustra me natum existimem ; et ex vita 
ita discedo tanquam ex hospitio, non tanquam ex domo : commorandi enim natura deversorium 
nobis; non habitandi locum dedit. 0 prteclarum diem quum in illud divinutn animorum concilium 
coetumque profieiscar, quumque ex hac turba et colluvione discedam ! proficiscar enim non ad 
eos solum viros de quibus ante dixi, verum etiam ad Catonem meum, quo nemo vir melior natus 
est, nemo pietate prsestontior : cujus a me corpus crematum est, quod contra decuit ab illo meum : 
animus vero non me deserens, sed respectans, in eaprofecto loca discessit, quo mihi ipsi cernebat 
esse veniendum ; quern ego meum casum fortiter ferre visus sum, non quo requo animo ferrem, 
sed me ipse consolabar existimans non longinquum inter nos digressum et discessum fore. — D e, 
Senectute, 28, 84 



SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE FIRST YEAR. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

DR. MULCAHY. 

1. Extract the square root of 1368852004. 

2. Find a mean proportional between -08 and 1248’2 to three places of decimals. 

3. Express, by means of a surd, the ratio of the segments of a line cut in extreme and mean 
ratio. 

4. Divide 32163-2 by -736. 

6. Given the logarithms of a , b, c, find that of the number arising from dividing the product of 
the square root of a 3 and the cube root of b* by fifth root of c. 

6. A given sum is put out to compound interest, the interest being added to the principal at the 
end of each year, suppose that after a certainnumber of years the sum total reaches a given amount, 
show that, the yearly rate of interest being also given, the number of years may be found by 
logarithms. 

7. Define harmonic proportion, and show from the definition that the reciprocals of three quan- 
tities having this relation are themselves in arithmetical proportion. 

8. The sum of two numbers is 5, and the snm of their cubes is 35 ; find the numbers. 

9. Find a number such that three times it being extracted from 169, and the remainder divided 
by the number, the quotient so arising shall be less than three times the original number by 29. 

1 0. Write down and prove any series for the development of the logarithm of a quantity. 

11. The forewheel of a carriage makes 6 revolutions more than the hindwheel in going 120 
yards ; hut if the periphery of each wheel he increased one yard it will make only 4 revolutions 
more than the hindwheel in going the same distance ; required the periphery of each. 

12. A hare is 50 of her leaps before a greyhound, and takes 4 leaps to the greyhound’s 3 ; but 
2 of the greyhound’s are as much as 3 of the hare’s ; how many leaps must the greyhound take to 
catch the hare ? 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

ME. CKOFTON. 

1. Divide a given line so that the sum of the squares of the parts may be equal to a given, 
square. When is this impossible ? 
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2. From a fixed point P on the circumference of a circle, any chord PC is dravm ; if a point E 
be taken on this chord, such that the rectangle under PK and PC he constant, find the locus 
of K. 

3. The square of any line, drawn from the vertex of an isosceles right-angled triangle to the 
base, is an arithmetical mean between the squares of the segments ot the base. 

4. Let ABC be a quadrant of a circle whose centre is C; on AB, at the side remote from C, 
describe a semicircle : show that the l-une AB, included between the two circles, is equal to the tri- 
angle ABC. 

5. The vertex of a right-angled triangle is fixed, and its comers move along two fixed lines at 
right angles to each other ; find the locus of the foot of its perpendicular. 

. Ex'oxn any point on a given straight line two tangents are drawn to a given cix’cle ; the chord 
joining the points of contact passes through a fixed point. 

7. Given the sides a, b, of a triangle, whose vertical angle is 120° ; find the base ? 

8. Prove the formula for the sine of the sum of two angles ; and from it deduce that for 
the cosine. 

9. State what is meant by the ambiguous case in the solution of plane triangles ; and explain it 
both by construction and by trigonometrical formulas. 

10. Given in a plane triangle a, b, C, find the length of a line drawn from the vertex to the base, 
and dividing fixe angle C into two parts, m, n. 

11. Given a, b, the two sides of a triangle, and m, the bisector of the vertical angle, find the 
base. 

12. Find the sine and cosine of 15°. 



SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

DR. MULCABY. 

1. Give Cardan’s solution of the equation x 3 + ax -+- 6=0. 

2. Find all tire roots of the equation a 6 — 1 = 0. 

3. The equations a;*— 1 = 0, and af+l = 0, maybe completely solved by means of a trigonome- 
trical table. 

4. Find the sum of the fifth powers of the roots of the equation a.’ 3 +2a; s -f 4a:-f 0=0. 

5. Take away the second term of the equation 8®*+ 6a; 2 +4®+ y = 0, and state the ref- 
lation between the roots of the new equation and those of the original. 

6. Find the sum of l 2 -f-2. 2 4-3 2 +&c. to n tei-ms, by tbe method of indeterminate coefficients. 

7. Find the expression for the cosine of an angle of a spherical triangle in terms of the 
sides. 

_ 8. Prove that the bisection of an angle and the finding of two mean proportionals between two 
given lines are cases of the same problem. 

9. This problem can be solved geometrically when the given point lies on either bisector of the 
angle. 

10. Considering tire earth as a sphere, tire areas of the various zones are proportional to the 
corresponding portions of its axis. 

11. Write down and prove formulas adapted to logarithms or the solution of a plane triangle in 
the following cases: 

1°. Given the three sides. 

2°. Given two sides and tire contained angle. 

12. Do the same for tire like cases in a spherical triangle. 



SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE FIRST YEAR. 

DR. MULCAHV. 

1. Prove the total number of combinations of n things taken one at a time, two at a time, and 
so on =2*— 1. 

2. The difference of two numbers is 3 and the difference of their cubes is 117; find the 
numbers. 

3. Required two quantities such that their sum, product, and difference of squares shall be 
equal. 

4. If cos oj+cos 2®=1, find cos x to four places of decimals. 

5. Express the tangent of half an angle of a triangle in terms of the sides. 

6. Express the tangent of tire sum of three arcs in terms of tire separate tangents. 

7. Given the rectangle under two lines and the difference of their squares, find the lines, 
geometrically. 

8. Given the sides of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, find geometrically: 

1°. the rectangle under the diagonals. 

2°. their ratio. 

9. Write down and prove the expressions in terms of the sides of a triangle. 

1°. for its area. 

2°. for the radius of its inscribed circle. 

3°. for the radius of its circumscribed circle. 
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10. Solve the following equations: 

10 I4 ~ Sa; 22 
cc ~ x 2 = U ’ 

x 3 — 1 = 0 ; 

V'(4a+®)=2 V{b-\-x)— v'a’. 

11. The first term of an arithmetical series is 1, the common difference is 4, and the sum 120; 

find the number of terms. < 

12. Given the base of a triangle in magnitude and position, also the sum or difference of its 
sides: construct it so that its vertex may be upon a line given in position. 



PRIZE EXAMINATION.— MATHEMATICS. 

DB. MULOAHV.* 

1. Find the equation whose roots are the squares of the differences of those of the equation, 

x 3 -\-qx+r=o. 

2. Find the relation between the coefficients of a complete cubic in order that two roots may 
be equal. 

3. In a spherical triangle prove 

cot A sin C=cot a sin l — cos b cos C. 

4. Prove tan £ spherical excess = 




5. If s be the sum of two quantities and^j their product, prove sum of their n tA powers 

=s n — ws *" 8 jp-fn. - - s ra- 4 p 2 — «._!!_ — — g— s"-y+&c. 

6. Given two sides of a spherical triangle ; find geometrically when the area is a maximum. 

7. In the method of elimination, by the process of the common measure, what circumstance 
indicates that several values of x may correspond to the same value of y ? 

8. How is the same result indicated in Euler’s method of elimination? 

S. What are the binomial factors of cos (x+a/ +a"+&c.), -+- ■/ — 1 . sin (x+af +a/'+&c.)? 

10. Hence deduce the general expressions for the sine and cosine of the sum of any number 
of arcs. 

11. Write down and prove Newton’s formulas for the sums of the powers of the roots of an 
equation, and Euler's extension of them. 

” 13 . Prove the approximate rule by which the logarithm of a number consisting of six digits 
may be found from a table containing logarithms of numbers of five digits. 



PRIZE EXAMINATION.— CHEMISTRY. 

DR. RONALDS. 

1. Explain generally the doctrine of latent heat. 

2. What are the laws observed by gases when expanded by heat ? 

3. What is understood by the specific heat of a body ? 

4. Give a general, physical, and chemical account of the atmosphere (with reference to state, 
pressure, moisture, composition, mode of analysis, density, how measured, causes of rain, dew, 
and wind). 

5. Give a full description of the circumstances under which carbonic acid is produced, and its 
physical and chemical properties generally. 

6. Explain, in chemical symbols, the processes for obtaining nitrous oxide ; nitric, sulphurous, 
and hydrochloric acids. 

7. State the general laws regulating combination among the elements. 

8. If iodine be dissolved in caustic potash, what products will result. 

9. What are the specific tests for the presence of sulphuric acid and chlorine, respectively ? 



LAW SCHOLAESHIP OF THE SECOND YEAE. 



LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. ; 

MB. LAW. 

1. What is the .earliest and most natural classification of property in general. 

2. What historical event in England gave greater prominence and importance to this 
classification? 
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3. Define the words “ messuage,” “ tenement,” “ hereditament,” “ land,” and u premises.”. 

4„ What estate passes by a grant of lands “ to A” simply ? What by a devise of lands in similar 
terms, before and since the late Wills Act respectively ? 

5. What are “ emblements ” ? and how do the rights of a tenant and undertenant thereto differ ? 

6. What was the signification of the term “ heirs ” in early times ? 

7 . What was the effect of a gift “ to one and the heirs of his body,” before the Statute, de donis 
conditionalibus ? and what since ? 

8. What was the difference between a recovery with single and one with double voucher, as to 

barring estates tail. ... _. 

9. What was the power of alienation possessed by a tenant in tail in remainder before the Fines 
and Recoveries Abolition Act ; and what is the extent of such power now ? 

10. What powers are now “protectors of settlements,” as well by virtue of their estates as by 
express appointment? 

.1 1. What power of alienation has the tenant in tail without the protector’s consent ? 

12. What are “ quasi estates tail ?” and what is the extent of the quasi tenant in tail’s power 
of disposition ? 

13. What effect has a judgment recovered against a tenant in tail or in fee upon the lands 
so holden ? 

14. What is the “rule against perpetuities”? 

15. What exceptions are there to the generally absolute right of every person possessed of 
property to alien his interest therein ? 

16. On the death, since 1834, of one of two co-parceners, leaving a son, to what portion of the 
descended estate is such son entitled ? 

17. What is the meaning of a “ purchaser,” as defined by the Inheritance Act? 

18. Under a gift to “ A and B, and the heirs of their bodies,” what estate have they. 

19. How may joint-owners make partition ? 

20. Enumerate the modes of conveyance which operate by the common law and those which 
take effect by the Statute of Uses respectively. 

21. What alteration in the effect of a feoffment has been made by the recent Act for the amend- 
ment of the law of real property? 

22. How has the Statute of Uses facilitated the transfer of estates ? and give some instances. 

23. If a feoffment be made “ unto and to the use of A and his heirs, to the use of B and his 
heirs,” what use is legalized or executed by the Statute, and why ? 

24. What was the cause and object of the Statute of Enrolments? 

25. What are the advantages of a bargain and sale enrolled? _ _ . . 

26. Trace the progress of the power of alienation by will, and show how this was affected by 

the Norman Conquest, the Statute of Uses , the Statute of Wills, the Statute of Frauds, and the 
Statute 1 Viet. cap. 26. . 

27. In what respects has the last Statute altered the construction of devises ? 

28. Define and distinguish a reversion and remainder ; and a vested and contingent remainder, :and 
executory devise. 

29. How many kinds of contingent remainders are there ? 

30. Why was the estate which was generally limited to trustees to preserve contingent re- 
mainders, itself a vested and not a contingent remainder ? ... 

81 . What are the rules as to the creation of contingent remainders, and what is their origin'? 

32. What is the so-called cy pres doctrine, and to what cases is it confied ? . 

33. Wliat arc “ powers,” as ordinarily inserted in deeds, and to what do they owe their value in 
modem conveyancing ? 

34. Are there any instances of powers at common law ? 

35. mat formalities are required for the due execution of a power by will ? 

36. Distinguish tenancies “ by sufferance,” “ at will,” “ from year to year," and for & determinate 

number of years. . t , 

37. What is the difference between the liability of the original lessee, and an assignee -of the 
term, in respect of the ordinary covenants ? 

38. What is “ surrender by operation of law,” and on. what doctrine is it founded t _ 

39. What are the respective right, of mortgagor and mortgagee, before and after default in pay- 
ment on the day named for the purpose ? . 

40. What is the extent of the covenants for. title given by vendor, mortgagor, and trustee, respec- 
tively, and why ? 



LAW OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 



1 . How many kinds of personal property are there ? 

2. What may be called purely incorporeal personality ? 

3. "Wliat is a chose in action ? By what means is it indirectly alienable . 

4. What choses in action are directly alienable, and how ? 

5. What is the leading distinction between real and personal property. 

6. Wliat are “ fixtures”? What. are the rights of the owner of the land, with respect. .to- them, in 

the cases following : . . . 0 

a. On the death of owner in fee / 

b. On the death of tenant for life ? 

c. As between landlord and tenant? _ 

7. How may the full and complete property in goods be. divided, with reference to their 

possession? . 

8. mat is the nature and extent of- the right acquired by trover > 
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9. What is a “ bailment”? and enumerate its various kinds. 

10. What different rights are given by each kind of bailment ? 

11. What is “ lien,” and what the extent of right so acquired ? 

12. What are the different kinds of lien ? and explain the nature and limit of each, and how it 
may be lost. 

13. By what different methods may choses in possession be aliened, and what are the requisites 
of each ? 

14. How does a gift inter vivos differ from a gift mortis causa ? 

15. What is the difference between a contract for sale of goods and a contract for sale of land ? 
Was then- effect ever at any time identical ? 

16. What are the provisions of the Statute of Frauds, section 17, and in what respects was the 
law thereby altered ? 

17. What are the meanings of “ acceptance” and “ actual receipt,” respectively, as mentioned in 
that enactment ? 

18. Who may he the party’s agent for the purpose of signing , as there required ? 

19. What is “ stoppage in transitu "? and when does this right exist? 

20. How does the recovery of judgment and damages in trover affect the right of property in the 
goods ? 

21 . How may the goods of a debtor be made available for payment of a debt for which judgment 
has been recovered ? 

22. What is the leading division of actions of law ? 

23. What were the limits of the maxim, “ actio personalis moritur cum persona,” and how has 
its application been still farther narrowed by legislation ? 

24. What is the rule for ascertaining whether a sum contracted to be paid as “ liquidated 
damages,” is to be considered such, or as a penalty merely? 

25. What are the different kinds of “ contracts”? 

26. What are the five cases to which the fourth section of the Statute of Frauds applies ; and 
what is the meaning of the word “ agreement,” there used, and of the word “ signed”? 

27. What is there meant by “ a promise to answer for the debt, &c., of another,” and by “an 
agreement not to be performed within a year”? 

28. What is a “ bill of exchange” ; what a “ promissory note"? and explain the terms, “ drawer,” 
“ acceptor,” “ maker,” and “ endorser,” and the l’espective liabilities of those persons. 

29. What is an annuity properly so called? 

30. What would be the course of devolution of an annuity granted 

a. to A and his heirs ; 

b. to A and the heirs of his body; and, 

c. to A for ever, respectively ? 

31. What was the origin of the “Parliamentary stocks” or “funds and how has the nature of 
this kind of property been altered by Statute ? 

32. Is this kind of property liable to execution on a judgment, and when was it made so ? 

33. What two classes of joint stock companies are there; and what are their most important 
differences ? 

34. Is a contract for the sale of stock or shares within the seventeenth section of the Statute of 
Frauds? 

35. What is the nature and extent of the property conferred by “ patent ;” what of that con- 
ferred by “ copyright.” 

36. If one of several joint covenantees releases the covenantor, what is the result, and why ? 

37. On what does it depend whether the benefit of a covenant is joint or several? 

38. What exception in there at law to the right of survivorship amongst joint owners? 

39. If several persons covenant jointly and seven-ally with A, to &c., and A x’eleases one of them, 
what is the result, and why ; and by what means may this consequence be avoided ? 

40. What classes of persons are liable as partners ? 

41. To what extent do the acts of one partner hind the rest, and on what principle? 

42. What difference has the Stat. 1 Viet., cap. 26, made in respect to wills of personality ? 

43. What are the powers and duties of an “ executor?” 

a. What of an administrator ? 

b. What of husband of executrix ? 

44. What is the effect at law of a testator appointing his debtor one of his executors? 

45. What acts may an executor do before probate ? 

46. Distinguish and explain the nature of “ specific,” “ demonstrative,” and “ general” legacies. 

47. When did a legacy not lapse, notwithstanding the legatee’s death in the testator’s lifetime ? 
In what case is lapse also prevented by the late Wills Act ; and in what way does' this provision 
operate? 



EQUITY. 



MB,. LAW. 

1. What is the nature of the system of equity, as administered in these countries ? 

2. Under what heads does Smith consider the subject of equity jurisprudence? 

3. Define “ accident,” as remediable in equity, and give some examples. 

4. When will equity give relief in respect of the defective execution of powers ? 

6. In what cases of “ mistake” will relief be given ? 

6. Why is it sometimes easier to have an agreement wholly set aside than to have it corrected ? 

7. In what respect does “ actual” differ from “ constructive fraud ?” 

8. In what cases of fraud has equity no jurisdiction? 

9 Distinguish “ express,” “ implied,” and “ constructive” trusts ? 

10. What is the difference between the liability of trustees and executors, respectively, giving 
joint receipts for money ? 
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11. What is tlie difference between the remedies afforded at law and in equity, respectively, as 
against a party refusing to perform liis contract. ? 

12. To what cases is the equitable remedy confined ? 

13. Distinguish “legal” and “equitable assets,” both as to the kinds of property comprised in 
each, and their mode of distribution respectively ? 

14. When may a first mortgagee be postponed to a second ? 

1 5. Within what periods may suits for foreclosure and redemption, respectively, be maintained ? 

16. Who are entitled to redeem ? 

17. What is the difference between mortgage and pledge of personality ?_ 

18. To what is a surety who pays the debt entitled ; and how does this differ from the rule of 
the civil law ? 

19. What is “election,” and when does it arise ? 

20. What is “satisfaction?” Distinguish the several cases in which it may arise, and mention 
the limits of its application in each. 



PRINCIPLES OP JURISPRUDENCE. 



1. Define a law in the widest sense used in jurisprudence. 

2. Enumerate the different species of laws. 

3. Define the terms “ natural,” “ international,” and “ positive laws.” 

4. What is Sir W. Blackstone’s definition of municipal law, and show its error ? 

5. What should be the fundamental object of the Legislature in enacting law?. 

6. Show by examples that this object is more regarded in modem than in ancient tunes. 

7. Define the term “ property.” What are the primary and secondary titles to property? 

8. Paley enumerates the chief social advantages of the institution of property? 

9. In relation to civil society, what right have paupers to subsistence ? 

10. Wiry should the support of the poor not be left to voluntary contributions ? . . 

11. Upon what does the efficient working of the laws depend; and what are the principal con- 
ditions necessary to accomplish this ? 

12. State the objections to a community and to an equalization of property? 

13. Define the terms, “ freedom,” and “ slavery.” 

14. Two circumstances concur in diminishing the produce of slave labour. 

15. Give the definitions of “ justice," according to the institutes of Justinian, and according to 
Grotius. 

16. International law is differently divided by Grotius and Story ? 

17. Define positive law. Burlamaqui gives three conditions which ought to belong to positive 

laws? # . . 

IS. There are two essential characteristics of a private dominion over things. 

1 9. Distinguish between the doctrines of a positive and negative community of things ? 

20. Define the several functions of the legislative, judicial, and executive departments of govern- 
ment. Which of these is it correct to consider as alone supreme ? 

21. All rights and offences, as regards individuals, may be divided into four classes . .... 

22. Define procedure. What are the properties to be wished .for on the part of an establish- 
ment for the administration of justice, and on the pai-t of a judge ? . 

23. Two circumstances concur in causing the necessity for more tribunals than one in a country . 

24. What are the advantages of the system of circuits. 

25. What are the reasons for establishing one supreme court of appeal in a country ? 

26. Give Vattel’s definition of the law of nations. What is the difference between the terms, 
“ law of nations,” and “ international law’? 

27. What is the great desideratum in international law? 

28. What is the ordinary function of government? 

29. What are the portions of the civil law of a country which are of most importance to its pros- 
perity ; and what are those of the next importance ^ 

30. Define the terms, “ contract,” and “ promise." . , . . 

81. Wlmt rule should bo adopted by the Legislature in reference to interference with the mok- 

ing of contracts ? 



CIVIL LAW. 



] . Professor Graves examines the Roman law as a type of the blending of two elements ? _ 

2. That part of the Roman law which is derived from the Etruscans possesses a certain 

The Saxon dynasty in England effaced the traces of Roman jurisprudence there, with some 

4. ^In whose reign, and by whom, were the Pandects brought to England ? 

5. Early writers on the laws of England borrowed from the Civil Law ? 

6 Three principal reasons influenced the exclusion of the Civil Law from England . _ _ 

7! From whom did the historical cultivation of the Civil Law receive its first great unpulse in 

modern times ? „ , _ , . . , » , , 0 

8 The authorities from which the materials of the Roman law are taken are twofold . 

U . 
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9. The Roman legislative enactments and legal works are known to us from few sources? 

1 0. Niebuhr thinks that the laws of the kings are not, as we have them now, earlier than the 
restoration of the city after the 'invasion of the Gauls ? 

11. After the establishment of the consular constitution, three principal causes rendered the 
Plebs anxious to obtain a body of revised and mitten laws ? 

12. In what year, and by whom, was the first attempt made to restrain the consular power ? 

' 13. Cicero mentions a particular law as a novel hardship passed by the last of the Twelve 
Tables ? 

14. Explain tbe term “ partis secauto.” Dr. Taylor and Dr. Arnold differ as to its meaning? 

15. Supposing Dr. Arnold’s explanation to be correct, this extreme cruelty may have arisen 
from a similar cause to that which gave origin to the “ peine forte et dure” ? 

16. What was the jus honorarium ? 

17. The method of Gaius is based upon a threeford division of law ? 

18. State in their order the subjects of which the Institutes treat. 

19. When did the Institutes receive the Imperial sanction ? 

20. What is the first printed edition of the Institutes ? 



LAW SCHOLARSHIP OP THE FIRST YEAR. 



LAW OE REAL PROPERTY. 

MR. LAW. 

1. Mention the different classifications under which all property may be considered, and the prin- 
ciples of such division respectively ? 

2. To what class, considering property as divided into real or personal, do the following belong 
respectively : 

(a) Shares in railways and canals ? 

(b) £3 per cent, consols, &c. ? 

(e) Peerage or title of honor ? 

(d) Lease for years ? — And why ? 

3. What are the different kinds of “ estates of freehold ?” 

4. "What was “ general occupacy,” and to what class of property was it confined ? 

5. Who are “ special occupants” ? 

6. Explain “ waste,” and mention its kind, and tlieir remedies. 

7. Define an “ estate tail,” and explain its origin. 

8. Trace historically the power of alienating a feud ; and show why the heir’s right of succession 
■was sooner and more easily invaded than the lord’s right of reversion. 

9. Explain fines and recoveries as modes of barring estates tail, distinguishing the operation of 
each ; and mention the methods now available since the abolition of fines and recoveries. 

10. What were the provisions of the statute of Quia Emptores ? 

11. Trace historically the progressive liability of fee-simple estates to the payment of the 
owner’s debts. 

. 12. To what debts are estates tail subject? 

13. What are the chief rules which now regulate the “ descent” of fee-simple estates? and k point 
out the differences between these and the former canons. 

14. Enumerate and distinguish the four different kinds of joint ownership which may exist 
in lands. 

15. Define and distinguish “ estate” and “ seisin,” respectively. 

16. Define “ deed,” and explain its “ delivery as an escrow”? 

17. What is a “feoffment;” what “livery of seisin”? 

18. What is a “ grant,” and to what classes of real property were it and a feoffment, respectively, 
properly applicable ? 

19. What did the Statute of Uses enact? and explain its objects. 

20. Were those objects thus attained? Why ? 

21. In what form have the old uses still survived, and how? ... 

22. In what respects do the “ trusts” of modern times differ from “ uses or trusts” beiore_tne 

Statute? . 

23. Has the Statute of Frauds made any difference in the mode by which trust estates may be 
created and transferred ? and mention precisely what the Statute requires. 

24. To what extent were trust estates .affected by judgments before and alter the Statute 
of Frauds ? What alteration in this respect has been effected by the legislation of the pre- 
sent reign ? 

25. Explain the mode of conveyance by “lease and release. 

26. How did the Statute of Uses facilitate this process ? _ 

27. Why was it necessary that the lease for a year should be in writing? _ 

■ 28. When was its actual existence dispensed with in Ireland ? and in what way was this done r 

29. Describe the form of an ordinary modern purchase deed, and mention its parts con- 

30. What formalities were prescribed for the making a valid will of land by the Statute of 

Wills , of Frauds , and 1 Viet. c. 26, respectively ? . ... 

31. How may a will be revoked, and in what respect is this different from the law as existing 

before the late Wills Acts ? . , k- 

32. What difference has the late Act made in the operation of a general devise oi land . 

S3. What is “ lapse”? and in what cases is it prevented by the recent Statute ? 
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34. How does a “ reversion” differ from a “ remainder”? 

35. What difference was therebetween a reversion expectant in a lease for years, and one ex- 
pectant on a lease for lives, as to the modes of tranferring them ? 

36. What is the right of “distress”? 

37. How was the right of rent service often lost by dealing with the reversion; and how has 
this been remedied ? 

38. What is the “ rule in Shelley’s case” ? and explain its origin. 

39. Define a contingent, as distinguished from a vested remainder. 

40. Did the co mm on law allow contingent remainders to be transferred by the ordinary mode 
of conveyance ? How were they transferable, and how may they be now transferred ? 

41. Could they be devised or released formerly ? 

42. How were they often destroyed ? What means were adopted to prevent it ; and how is this 
now unnecessary? 

43. How do executory interests differ from contingent remainders ? 

44. Within what period must the former be limited to arise? 

45. What is an “ interesse termini”? 

46. "What covenants run with the land ? 

47. What are the relative rights of a landlord and the assignees of his bankrupt or insolvent 
lessee ? 

48. What are the rights of husband and wife respectively in the wife’s term of years ? 

49. What is a mortgage? and distinguish its effects at law and in equity. 

50. What are the rights of the mortgagee to rent reserved on leases made by the mortgagor 
before and after the mortgage respectively ? 

51. What is “ foreclosure of the equity of redemption” ? and how does the practice here differ 
from that in England? 

52. What is an equitable mortgage by deposit of title deeds? What is essential to its validity ? 

53. What is a “vendor’s lien”? and how is it discharged? 

54. On the mortgagor’s death, out of what fund is the mortgage debt payable? 

55. What is “ tacking and why does this right rarely exist in Ireland ? 

56. For what length of time is a purchaser entitled to have the vendor’s title deduced ? 

57. What are the provisions of the Statute of Limitations (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27), with respect to 
estates in land and charges thereupon respectively? 



HISTORY OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

ME. HERON. 

1. Lord Bacon censures the manner in which previous writers have written of the laws ? 

2. He characterizes briefly the writings of ancient philosophers ? 

3. Who were the principal Greek jurists, and what are the names of their works ? 

4. Name the age in which Roman jurisprudence most flourished, the reigning emperor, and the 
most distinguished lawyers. 

5. Name the principal lawyers at the head of the commissions that arranged the compilations of 
Justinian. 

6. The Corpus Juris Civilis consisted of four distinct compilations ? 

7. When the study of the civil law declined, in consequence of the invasion of the northern bar- 
barians, two other great systems arose ? 

8. When did the feudal law acquire a systematic form ? 

9. The history of jurisprudence is divisible into two great periods ? 

10. Who were the principal civilians of the Italian school ? 

11. When did the canon law obtain its principal influence ? 

12. State the founders and principal civilians of the French, Dutch, and German schools. 

13. One system of law has arisen entirely in modem times ? 

14. State the principal writers on international law, the ages and countries in which they 
flourished, and the names of their works. 

15. In modem political philosophy, what celebrated writers appear in France and England, and 
what are the names of their works ? 

16. At the close of the last century two distinguished political writers appear in Italy? 

17. What immediate result did the publication of Beccaria’s essay produce? 



SELECTIONS FROM QUESTIONS GIVEN AT THE PRIZE EXAMINATION IN 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

MR. WILLIAM XING. 

1. Mineral or Rock-masses are divisible into Aqueous and Igneous formations; write down a few examples 
of both kinds. 

2. Refer to the most recent igneous formations of Ireland. 

3. Refer to the most recent aqueous deposits (those in process of formation) of the County Galway, 

4. Name some metamorphic rocks, and account for their present condition. 

5. Distinguish Greenstone, Syenite, and Granite by their mineralogical constituents. 

6. Fossiliferous rocks are divisible into four great groups or classes: viz., primary, secondary, tertiary, 
and quaternary; and these are further divided into systems; write down the systems of each clasfy and also 
their subdivisions or formations , 

7. What is stratification? 
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8. Give sections illustrating Dip, Fault, Conformable and TJnconformable stratification, Synclinal and 
Anticlinal axes, and Cleavage or jointed structure. 

9. Make a section from the Cheviots to London, giving all the formations occurring on the line. 

10. What are the means employed by Geologists in identifying formations? and give an instance 
illustrating the value of some of the means. 

1 1 . Prove by a section that the Alps underwent an upheaval at the close of the tertiary period. 

12. Prove by a section that the Pennine chain of England was elevated previously to the deposition of 
the Trias rocks. 

13. State the generally received views as to the origin of the Drift. 

14. State under what circumstances the agricultural character of the drift ought, and ought not, to be 
determined by a reference to the subordinate rock. 

15. How can we account for the absence of secondary and tertiary rocks, in the connty of Galway, 
supposing that no denudation of these rocks have taken place, and leaving out of view the drift? 

16. Prove that crystals of the dimetric system are physically inconvertible into those of the monometric 
system, for example, a square prism into a cube. 

IT. In what respects do calc, spar, and quartz differ from one another; and in what do they agree ? 

18. Name a few dimorphous minerals; and state the different crystalline systems under which certain of 
them occur. 

1 9. Prove that a certain mineral occurring in this locality, and taken for copper ore, is not this substance. 
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